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NL on “Open Enb”: Suddenly we’ve developed a good 
deal of sympathetic understanding for the people who are 
in the business of arranging public forums—for we’ve had 
a taste of some of their trials and tribulations in the past 
couple of weeks. In this space last week we announced the 
NL-sponsored television discussion of the Berlin crisis on 
the “Open End” program, scheduled for April 26. Our 
guests were to be Leo Cherne, Board Chairman of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee; George N. Shuster, President 
of Hunter College; Norman Thomas, veteran Socialist 
leader; and James P. Warburg, noted writer on interna- 
tional affairs. 

As a result of technical complications at Station WNTA- 
TV—which we won’t burden you with because we’re trying 
to forget the nightmarish snafu ourselves—it turned out 
that the program couldn’t be broadcast live; it had to be 
taped ahead of time. A series of hectic phone calls ensued, 
involving this office, our four guests and the producer of 
the program. In the end, we were left with only half a 
program: Messrs. Shuster and Warburg had previous com- 
mitments for the time scheduled for the taping session. 

Another series of hectic phone calls ensued, and we are 
pleased and relieved to announce that we again have a {ull 
program, albeit with changed line-up and a new date and 
hour. Messrs. Cherne and Thomas are still with us. Though 
we shall certainly miss President Shuster and Mr. Warburg. 
we believe we've found admirable replacements: Richard 
C. Hottelet. CBS-News commentator and specialist on Cer- 








many, who has also been THe New Leaper’s Bonn corre. 
spondent for many years; and James Wechsler, Editor of 
the New York Post, and a seasoned, spirited political contro. 
versialist. 

Date: May 10. Time: 9 p.m. Channel: 13. Station: WNTA. 
TY: 

Lasor History: Students of American political and 
social history will have a spanking new scholarly journal 
to add to their “must” reading list, come the winter of 
1959-60. The Tamiment Institute, in cooperation with the 
Society of Labor Historians, is planning a new publication, 
Labor History, to appear three times a year. Chairman 
of the Editorial Board is Richard B. Morris, Professor of 
History at Columbia University, and his colleagues are: 
Daniel Bell, Associate Professor of Sociology, Columbia 
University; Walter Galenson, Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California; John Hall, Professor of 
History, University of Baltimore; Maurice Neufeld, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Relations, Corneil University; Brendan 
Sexton, Director of Education, United Auto Workers; Philip 
Taft. Professor of Economics, Brown University. 

Labor History will publish original research in labor 
history; studies of specific unions and of the impact of 
labor problems on ethnic and minority groups; studies of 
foreign labor movements which shed light on American 
labor development; biographical memoirs of important trade 
union figures; and studies of radical groups and_ radical 
history. 
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cation, ALGIERS 
alrma eae . 

: REYING, distinguished Ferhat 
ssor of 


Abbas sat in his  sun-filled 
office in Cairo’s residential district 
and told me the story of his life. 
At 59, the President of Algeria’s 
self-styled Government 
and its top elder statesman, is given 
to reminiscing about the long strug- 
gle that has exiled him to the capital 
of the United Arab Republic and 
may yet take him to Algiers as presi- 
dent of a free Algeria. “They have 
not lived as long as I have,” he said, 
speaking of the younger revolution- 
aries who make up his “Cabinet.” 
“When my generation grew up in 
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the 1920s, France was a much more 





; powerful nation than she is now. We 
; were too weak to fight everyone at 
dj once, so we enlisted the support of 
i the less racist colonialists in Paris 
ss against the more racist colonialists 
F in Algiers!” 
: In 1936, Abbas made the oft- 
‘a quoted statement which he has no 
doubt regretted many times since. 
“... [ would not die for the Al- 
gerian Fatherland because _ this 
23 Fatherland does not exist I have 
‘i ae 
ie interrogated history, I have inter- 
- rogated the living and the dead; 


I have visited the cemeteries: No 
os ja one has spoken to me of it... . 
99 One does not build upon the wind.” 

But the France that Abbas and 
his generation loved was a humanist, 
universalist France. Abbas likes to 


aa quote Louis Pasteur’s moving words: 











% Joan GiLLesptr, a former U.S. Vice 
> Consul, is author of the forthcoming 
Algeri i 

geria: Rebellion and Revolution. 
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By Joan Gillespie 


“I do not ask you what is your 
race, nor what is your religion, but 
what is your suffering?” But past 
moderates like Abbas lost their faith 
in France when even her Socialists 
refused to admit them as full French 
citizens. And when the Vichy Gov- 
ernment of Marshal Henri Pétain and 
Pierre Laval arbitrarily took French 
citizenship from Algerian Jews who 
had enjoyed it for many years, and 
Vichy’s radio lauded France’s purely 
Christian greatness, Abbas became 
a Moslem nationalist. 

Since World War II, when he 
asked the Allies for autonomy in 
return for the wholehearted support 
of the Moslems, Abbas has used 
his energy and eloquence in support 
of Franco-Moslem cooperation. But 
as soon as the French administra- 
tion rigged the 1948 elections for the 
Algerian Assembly, he knew his 
hopes for a revolution “by the law” 
were lost. After that, his party, the 
Democratic Union for the Algerian 
Manifesto continued to put up candi- 
dates but got few results: and the 
more radical party, the Movement 
for the Triumph of Democratic 
Liberties, to which many of Abbas’ 
colleagues belonged, fared _ little 
better. 

Today Abbas, still a convincing 
orator, is as “radical” as his younger 
compatriots. He looked at me 
earnestly: “Let the Americans under- 
stand that we will have independence 
or death! I would rather be an 
Algerian Communist than a colonized 
Frenchman—and I am not a Com- 
munist. You will say that if we ac- 
cept Communist aid in our struggle, 


‘directed democracy’ federated with Tunisia and Morocco 


Inside Rebel Algeria 


they will eat us tomorrow. But you, 
you are not willing to wait for to- 
morrow. It is with American planes 
and bombs that the French are killing 
our people.” I had seen too many 
United States weapons on the French 
side in Algeria to reply to the con- 
trary. 

Abbas. like every other member 
of the Algerian “Government,” hopes 
there will be a negotiated settlement 
of the tragic conflict. He saw the 
accession to power of General Charles 
de Gaulle or of some other strong 
man as inevitable, because of the 
corruption of France’s political sys- 
tem. But he also regards de Gaulle 
as temporary. “France must either 
have peace in Algeria, which is a 
revolutionary step, or fascism under 
a dictator.” As I walked out into 
the streets of Cairo, I wondered how 
many of Abbas’ followers—the aver- 
age soldiers who make up the back- 
bone of Algeria’s “Army of National 
Liberation”—shared his sophisticated 
views and convictions. In Algeria’s 
mountains, I had a chance to learn 
first-hand. 

One moonless night in November, 
we approached the Algerian maquis 
—the French word for rebel-held 
territory. Rebel soldiers, bristling 
with guns from several different 
countries, told me about the or- 
ganization of their army: six wilayas 
or military districts cover all of Al- 
geria; each is commanded by a 
colonel. The largest of the wilayas 
extends all the way across the Al- 
gerian Sahara and includes the vast 
oil resources which will make so 
much difference to the French econ- 








omy if they can be exploited. This 
black gold has also raised rebel 
hopes that an independent Algeria 
can be something more than just 
another underdeveloped country. 

The story goes that in the early 
days the rebels were not sure that 
French claims of rich oil deposits 
were true. So the colonel of the 
wilaya—armed to the teeth—made 
a personal visit to inspect the first 
well. Like many rebel operations, this 
one also took place on a moonless 
night. 

Fighting in the desert is particular- 
ly difficult for the rebels, as their 
shadows on the sand can be easily 
spotted by French planes. But they 
have cut telephone lines strung 
across the middle of nowhere and 
have induced Moslems in the French 
Camel Corps to desert. The rebels 
are probably responsible for the 
burning Saharan oil well which is 
still belching black smoke onto the 
red sand dunes after more than a 
year. In the northern sectors, oil tank 
cars are sometimes blown up as they 
pass through the mountains on the 
way to the sea. Early this year, for 
the first time since the rebellion be- 
gan, an American company, Standard 
Oil, invested in the Sahara in part- 
nership with a French company. The 
Algerian “Provisional Government” 
has called this an unfriendly act and 
warned that the Americans will be 
just as subject to rebel attack as 
the French. 

The best organized wilaya is the 
Kabylie on the northeastern coast, 
whose steep mountains make climb- 
ing breathless and hiding easy. Its 
most «recent commander, Colonel 
Amirouche, had become a legendary 
figure. He had slipped through 
French hands many times, until 
just a few weeks ago, when he was 
killed in a French-ambush. The fair- 
skinned Kabyls aré thé descendents 
of the original inhabitants of Al 
geria, who may have~come from 
Europe in ancient timés. They have 
a tradition of ‘fierce resistance to 
foreign~ invaders,’ whether they be 
Romaris, Arabs, Turks or French. 


One of Colonel Amirouche’s most 
famous predecessors at the Kabylie 
command is Belkacem Krim, now a 
leading figure in the “Provisional 
Government” and typical of the 
younger men who surround Abbas. 
Krim, who makes his headquarters 
in Tunis, is the only remaining ac- 
tive member of the Revolutionary 
Committee for Unity and Action— 
the nine young men who sparked the 
revolt on All Saints’ Day, November 
1, 1954. The others are all dead or 
waiting out the war in French 
prisons. 

Although Krim was brought up 
from childhood on nationalist by- 
words, he began his career in earnest 
in 1947 when he killed a forest guard 
—a French spy—and took to the 
hills. Kabyl rebels say proudly: “No 
man is worth his salt in the Kabylie 
unless he has killed at least ten 
traitors, spies or French enemies!” 
This rough-and-ttumble school made 
Krim a tough fighter, a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and an inspiring leader. 

His hardest task was to deal with 
dissension in his own ranks, brought 
about by French divide-and-rule 
policies and sacrifices which seemed 
to lead nowhere. All of Algeria’s 
nationalists were split on how to 
win independence: Those in the hills 
were too weak; those who, like 
Abbas, played the political game, 
ran up against a blank wall of French 
opposition. 

Short and stocky, Krim still re- 
tains much of the vigor of his 
maquis days, and his eyes sparkle 
when he talks of the frugal revolu- 
tionary life in the mountains. In 
Tunis he has become more aware of 
the complexities» of 
politics, but he does not let them 
divert him from his life-long goal. 
He told me simply: “France gave 
independence to Tunisia, to Morocco, 
to Guinea—why not to us?” While 
he riow has responsibilities for the 
overall command and strategy of the 
rebel military effort, he ‘still ‘keeps 
in close touch with the men of the 
maquis by frequent: visits to the in- 
terior. He is still a’ maquisard at heart 


international 





and knows Algeria’s fate is in the 
hands of his soldiers. 

The wilaya I entered, the Aures 
mountains on the eastern frovitier of 
Algeria, has an even more turbulent 
history than the Kabylie: Its first 
commander, who met secretly with 
Krim to plan the revolt, was soon 
killed under mysterious circum. 
stances; his successor was shot by 
his own men; another was arrested 
by the rebel army itself for insub.- 
ordination; still another is now a 
minister in the “Government.” But 
despite the internal strife, the Aures 
rebels survived the most brutal of 
French repressions, which might 
have snuffed out the rebellion at 
birth if it had been successful. 

On the march through the moun- 
tains and around camp fires in pine 
huts, I talked with the soldiers of 
the Aures. They came from all parts 
of Algeria and all walks of life, from 
doctors to peasants. They had usual- 
ly joined the rebel army after the 
French had killed or injured a rela- 
tive or friend; some had escaped 
from French They had 
a simple faith: independence—and 
many seemed willing to fight for it 
for ten years or more. I was disap- 
pointed to find no women. for | 


tortures. 


had heard a great deal about the ex- ( 
ploits of the freedom fighters of the 


fair sex. 


° 


“They are only nurses 
now.” said one soldier, “because the 
bombing and the artillery have made 
the maquis life very hard.” Then 
he smiled: “And, also, there were 
too many romances!” 

In one camp I came upon a class 
in tactics and discipline which my 


guide, Ahmed, explained was part of 


the new training of the rebel army. 
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At first, the rebels were no mort 7 


than groups of ill-armed bands, and j 


all comers were accepted. Now re 
cruits are carefully selected, trained 
and organized, and a premium is 
placed on previous military exper 


ence. The captain of the zone had 
been an officer in the French Army # j 


who deserted when his unit was 
ordered to fire on his own people. 
The soldiers were eager to :discus 
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politics—and so was I, although I 
poke little Arabic and they, little 
| French. French, in fact, seemed to 
be the language only of the officers 
and leaders, not of the rank-and-file. 
Each one echoed Abbas’ objections 
to American support of France. 
“Why do you aid our enemies—are 
you against freedom?” The argument 
that France might desert the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization or go 
Communist if America withdrew its 
support went only so far. “Are you 
not concerned that we ourselves may 
be forced to turn to Moscow or 
Peking for help in our righteous 
cause?” But on the whole, I found 
the maquisards less willing to con- 
sider Communist aid than are the 
politicians in Tunis or Cairo. The 
soldiers feel that Communism is a 
godless menace to their Moslem re- 
ligion and would want its assistance 
only as a last resort. 

Political talk in the maquis often 
' turns to Algeria’s future. Here I 
found the rebels more frank, more 
realistic and in some ways more 
radical than Algerian politicians. 
For many outside observers, the key 
question is—what will become of 
the European settlers who have lived 
in Algeria for so many years. “They 
will all leave,” said Mohammed, a 
young officer from Algiers. “After 
all they have done to our people, they 

will not stay—and we will not want 
them to.” 

Officially, the Algerian ‘“Govern- 
ment” has declared that all legiti- 
mately acquired interests of the 
European minority will be  safe- 

| guarded. Europeans who wish to be- 
come Algerian citizens will be treat- 
ed as equals: those who do not, as 
foreigners with no special privileges. 
But the Europeans, even former 
liberals, have so little sympathy for 
the idea of Algerian independence 
that it is now doubtful that much 
can be salvaged. 





What will the government of an 
independent Algeria be like? Politi- 
cal leaders are calling for a social 
and democratic republic. The sol- 
diers, thinking of the past failures 
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of Algeria’s own political parties and 
the collapse of parliamentary regimes 
in several Afro-Asian countries, want 
at least 10 years of “directed democ- 
racy,” with all energies devoted to 
reconstruction and the raising of 
the living standard. The soldiers, 
like their counterparts all over the 
world, seem more interested in re- 
sults than in form. “You must not 
think we are not for democracy,” 
said Ahmed, a long-time political 
militant. “But our people will need 
an enormous amount of help—and 
quickly! And I think we have proved 
our devotion to democracy with our 
sacrifices over the past four years.” 

There is something else that Al- 
gerians, politicians soldiers 
alike, want as soon as they achieve 
independence: federation with Tu- 
nisia and Morocco. The Algerian 
guerrillas initially got much of their 
financial support from the Arab 
states, and especially arms from 
Egypt. But after Tunisia and Moroc- 
co became independent. in March 
1956, Algerians turned more and 
more to their two neighbors for help. 
President Habib Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia has been a willing ally of the 
Algerians, whom he would not like 
to see fall under the influence of 
UAR President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
or the Soviets. 

Tunisia has provided a haven for 
wounded Algerians, training camps, 
supply depots and a passage for arms 
to the maquis. In fact, Bourguiba 
has done everything but go to war 
with France, and has paid dearly 
for it, e.g., frontier incidents like 
the February 1958 bombing of a 
Tunisian village. France has also cut 
off lucrative credits which would 
have solved some of Bourguiba’s 
pressing economic problems. He has 
just used his last remaining asset, 
the strategic base of Bizerte which 
the French still occupy, to put teeth 
into the Tunisian demand for 
Franco-Algerian negotiations. He has 
threatened to evict the French by 
this June if they do not move to- 
ward a solution. 

The French gave recognition to 


and 


the importance of Tunisian help to 
the Algerian rebels when they built 
a 100-mile-long electrified barbed- 
wire barrier near the Algerian-Tu- 
nisian border to prevent the rebel 
arms traffic. Along the Line—called 
the “Morice Line” after the then 
French Defense Minister, André 
Morice—there are radar stations, 
artillery, tank patrols and heavy troop 
concentrations to engage the rebels 
who try to break through. The Al- 
gerians have been quite ingenious 
in inventing ways of breaching this 
formidable obstacle, although they 
admit it has cost them a lot of extra 
work and casualties. 

As I walked through one forward 
base for Line-crossing operations, a 
smiling sergeant showed me a long 
blue snake-line hose. “This is one 
of the tricks we play on Monsieur 
Morice. We clip it on to the electri- 
fied wire, and the current is not cut 
off. A few months ago, we knew as 
soon as we cut the wire, shells would 
land on our heads.” Now there are 
two kinds of rebel crossings: troops 
coming to and from Tunisia for 
training or treatment, and rebels 
who have volunteered to carry arms 
and ammunition to the interior. 
These soldiers each carry two rifles 
and up to 600 bullets—quite a load 
on the long night marches. 

As we returned to the frontier I 
asked several soldiers: “Who are 
your heroes, who are the real leaders 
of the war?” Ben Boulaid, said one, 
the dead leader of the Aures. Krim, 
said another. Abbas, said a third. 
Ben Bella, said a fourth. 

“And would you follow these 
leaders if they made some settlement 
with the French and asked you to 
come down from the mountains?” I 
inquired. “In the early days, we had 
our disagreements with those on the 
outside,” said one officer who. had 
been in the maquis for four years. 
“But that was because we always 
wanted more guns and bullets ‘than 
they could send us. But now we 
would follow them. Only we are sure 
they will not ask us to lay down our 
arms until independence is won.” 
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NTIL I got well along in Ellen 
U Clayton Garwood’s “short bi- 
ography” of her father, Will Clayton 
(Texas. 164 pp. $3.00). I saw small 
reason why I should devote to it the 
best part of a fine, rainy day. 

The “leftists,” the writers of PM, 
for example, were just naturally sus- 
picious of Clayton, the tall. straight 
and successful Texan. Hz- had been 
head of the biggest cotton company 
in the world. And then, without sell- 
ing his stock, he had become Vice 
President of the Export-Import Bank. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Surplus War Property Administrator, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs and half-a-dozen other 
things in Washington. The fact that 
he had become a millionaire and lived 
in a fine house in Texas made every- 
thing worse. 

But Clayton did not, like some 
other successful men whom we have 
had around lately, regard Federal po- 
sitions as cafeteria opportunities. 
Reaching agreements with Europeans. 
Asians and Africans was no new ex- 
perience to him. His heart bled for 
the poverty and suffering which he 
witnessed around the world. During 
World War II he had continued his 
business trips over much of what we 
now call the Free World, doing his 
best to keep markets open and coun- 
tries and companies afloat. Practi- 
cally everywhere Clayton had friends 
who trusted him and whom he trusted. 

Starting as a poor boy, he had de- 
veloped the habit of success, His po- 
litical positions were not just fortu- 
nate and accidental. He was used to 
organizing projects which led to im- 
provements. When people were not 
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The Marshall Plan 








producing enough to feed and clothe 
themselves, something had to be done. 
And the something was not in the line 
of books, articles and speeches. Busi- 
ness had to be reorganized, capital 
redistributed, goods shipped where 
they were needed. 

After the War, the world was in 
such a tragic state that these things 
had to be done quickly.’ If at the time 
we had had in the State Department 
the kind of pronouncement-making 
routineers we have been watching for 
some years, Europe would surely have 
gone to pot. But, fortunately we had 
at the helm a set of realistic, energetic 
men, 

Among them was the subject of 
this biography, which is a daughter’s 
loving tribute to an admired father 
rather than a comprehensive and sat- 
isfactory slice of history. Mrs. Gar- 
wood hints in her preface that a “later 
and more expansive biography” is on 
the way. But she does furnish enough 
documents to show that Clayton pulled 
a strong oar in the State Department 
while the Marshall Plan was being 
fashioned. 

This historic proposal was launched 
at Harvard University on June 5, 
1947. The address which sent it forth 
was a magnificent expression of hu- 
man understanding and international 
sympathy. If people - still 
learned to read as they used to do 
by perusing fine speeches, this ora- 
tion, simple as it is, should be a fea- 
ture of all advanced reading-books. 

Secretary George Marshall spoke 
in the most restrained terms: “In con- 
sidering the requirements for the re- 
habilitation of Europe . . . it has be- 
. . that [the] visible 


young 


come obvious . 





destruction was probably less serious 
than the dislocation of the entire fab. 
ric of European economy. . . . The 
remedy lies in . . 
fidence of the European people in the 


. restoring the con- 


economic future of their own coun- 
tries and of Europe as a whole. . 

Before the United States Government 
can proceed much further in ils efforts 
to alleviate the situation . . . there 
must be some agreement among the 
countries of Europe as to the require. 
ments of the situation and the part 
those countries themselves will take 
in order to give proper effect to what- 
ever action might be undertaken by 
this Government. . . . With foresight 
and willingness on the part of our 
people to face up to the vast responsi- 
bility which history has clearly placed 
upon our country. the difficulties | 


have outlined can and will be over- } 


come.” 

These words were spoken, as | 
said, on June 5. On March 5 of the 
same year, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Affairs, Will 
Clayton, wrote a memorandum while 
enjoying the quiet of an airplane 
journey. Referring to Communist 
efforts to win the peoples of Eastern 
and Central Europe he set down: 
“Feeding on hunger, economic mis- 
ery and frustration, these attacks have 


Economic 


already been successful in some of 
the liberated countries, and there is 
now grave danger that they may be 
successful in others. The security and 
interests of the U. S. and of the world 
demand that the United States take 
prompt and effective action to assis! 
certain of these gravely threatened 
countries. This assistance should take 
the form not only of financial aid but 
of technical and administrative assist- 


ance as well.” Continuing, Clayton ¢ 
went more deeply into the whole mat: 


ter than did Secretary Marshall. 
The affectionate and admiring 

daughter makes no claims as to her 

father’s services, but anyone who 


takes a look at the evidence must con: § 


clude that he was right at the center 
of the group of men who devised the 
Marshall Plan and had a good deal 


to do with saving the free world. 
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Britain's Conservative Prime Minister, by pursuing a ‘realistic’ policy, 


has assumed a leading role in foreign and domestic politics 


MACMILLAN PROFILE 


LoNDON 

oT FAR from Piccadilly Circus 
N theater called the 
can see 


stands a 
Windmill where 
a nude show. It is a rather pecu- 
liar and English nude show, for the 
girls stand for brief moments in 
frozen tableaus. It is in fact the law 
of the English stage that girls may 
be displayed in the nude, provided 


tourists 


that they do not move. It was this 
comparison that Malcolm Mugge- 
ridge drew when writing of Harold 
Macmillan’s Moscow visit under the 
title “Ten Days That Didn’t Shake 
the World.” In his view, so little was 
the British Prime Minister able to 
move independently of President 
Eisenhower, Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer and President Charles de 
Gaulle that Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev found him not so much intransi- 
geant as motionless. Much of the 
same picture of Macmillan immobi- 
lized by unprepossessing allies was 
drawn by left-wing cartoonists like 
“Vicky,” and there were also some 
critics not of the Left who thought 
that on those grounds the visit was 
useless, 

To my mind, they are wrong for 
one simple reason: Macmillan stands 
essentially for the common sense in 
politics. Since the common. sense 
reckoning was that the Russians were 
evidently determined to break the 
log-jam over Germany, and since one 
had to assume there was not going to 
be a nuclear war, there would have to 
be some negotiation at some time. 
It was therefore only sensible for 
Macmillan to go and find out more 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


about this, which he did. I think it 
was as simple at that. 

All the same, it is genuinely diffi- 
cult to say why Harold Macmillan, 
in his middle sixties and with his 
elusive and rather remote personality, 
should so quickly have captured the 
devotion of his Cabinet, the enthusi- 
asm of his Conservative followers 
and the respect of the country. “He 
is by general consent,” said the anti- 
Suez Observer, “one of the most in- 
telligent Prime Ministers of the cen- 
tury.” Of this there is little doubt. 

But at the same time there can be 
no doubt about the fact that at the 
end of its second term, the present 
Tory Administration has an unimagi- 
native look. Behind the old Etonian 
ties, rather too much of a hucksters’ 
civilization has been spreading in 
England; behind that, in turn, lie two 
years of industrial recession which is 
the main reason why the Tories may 
lose the next election. 

Still, Macmillan stands out as an 
astonishingly confident and success- 
ful leader, like General Grant always 
itching to be up and going some- 
where, and it is not easy to explain 
this rise. Winston Churchill, Clement 
Attlee, Harry Truman and John Fos- 
ter Dulles had their predictable qual- 
ities—but Macmillan? 

As the Economist wrote of him in 
a recent, slightly acid article, in his 
earlier departmental jobs at the Min- 
istries of Housing, of Defense, the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury, Mac- 
millan did not distinguish himself 
particularly. His personal appearance, 
whether in this hat or that, is not 


especially impressive. Nor is his ora- 
tory. To be sure, he is capable of 
the occasional classic flash, as when 
he compared Aneurin Bevan to “a 
shorn Samson surrounded on the 
Labor Front Bench by a bevy of prim 
and ageing Delilahs.” But apart from 
these, his speeches appear merely 
sound and ordinary. 

Yet there is no doubt that within 
a remarkably short time he has come 
to dominate British politics with an 
almost infectious ease. And during 
his latest European travels, he has 
with the same apparent confidence 
managed to ignore Soviet ill man- 
ners and to dispel French and Ger- 
man suspicions. 

My reading of the puzzle is that 
Macmillan is at the moment very 
sure of himself. He gives the impres- 
sion of having discovered that if he 
applies a common sense view to prob- 
lems with courage and integrity, he 
cannot really go far wrong. This con- 
fident intellectual approach makes 
Macmillan an unusual politician, but 
then the rather neglected fact about 
him is that his whole political career 
has been unusual. 

Already his appearance, reflected 
by cartoonists as that of a typical 
weary English aristocrat-is deceptive. 
He is the opposite of weary; he is 
no born aristocrat but the son of a ~ 
publisher; he is not even English but 
by origin Scottish-American: his 
father’s forebears were Highlanders 
while his mother came from Indiana. 
His early political career, too, con- 
tained unusual features which his 
present critics should have studied. 


r 








When as a voung Guards officer he 
married the daughter of that pillar of 
the Conservative party, the 9th Duke 
of Devonshire, his political progress 
seemed assured. When he arrived at 
Westminster in 1923, he found 16 
relatives in Parliament. Yet he spent 


practically 20 years as rebel against 


HAROLD MACMILLAN IN RUSSIA: 
the Conservative leadership in the 
political wilderness. 

The New Statesman, in a profile 
in 1955 half-admiringly called “Keep- 
er of the Conscience,” sought to give 
a reason: “As a young officer in the 
1914-18 War in the Grenadier Guards, 
Macmillan had been submerged in 
the mud and despair of Flanders. He 
had been wounded three times. Like 
all those who survived, he had seen 
the best of his generation futilely 
slaughtered; but unlike most of them 
he had been deeply, permanently af- 
fected by his experience. Back in 
England after the War, he was con- 
scious of a mission to carry into pub- 
lic life the standards of those who 
died.” 

As a self-conscious member of the 
lost generation (the real lost genera- 
tion), the New Statesman thought. 
Macmillan hated the hard-faced busi- 
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nessmen who then governed England 
as passionately as any Socialist, 
though for different reasons; perhaps 
because they had betrayed the con- 
science of the Tory party. How did 
he want this conscience to express it- 
self? That was never quite clear, but 


at any rate Captain Harold Macmil- 





lan (as he then was) was a colorful 
and warm-hearted Tory rebel in the 
inter-war years, something of a left- 
wing Tory. 

As MP for an industrial area hard 
hit by the depression he fiercely at- 
tacked his party leaders, Stanley 
Baldwin Neville Chamberlain, 
for not doing enough for the unem- 
ployed. As a follower of Churchill he 


was prominent in the offensive against 


and 


appeasement. Some of the epithets of 
his flaying speeches are still quoted, 
as when he called Chamberlain’s Tory 
front bench “a row of disused slag- 
heaps which should be tidied up.” 
As for his positive views for Brit- 
ain, in 1938 Macmillan published not 
merely writings like John Maynard 
Keyes and G. D. H. Cole but a book 
of his own, characteristically called 
The Middle Way, which was a sort 


of amalgam of British Conservatism 








and Swedish rather than British §p. 
“Let the 
Government make the stratezic plan 
for industry; the tactical baitle mug 
be waged by industry itself.” The 


book also foresaw a society where the 


cialism. The theme was: 


state organized, but did not own, 
basic interests such as housing, fuel 
and power, and where welfare serv- 
ices eliminated extreme poverty. 
The Middle Way was not particu. 
larly exciting—no writings of Mace. 
millan’s are. But if one looks back on 
it now, what stands out is a kind 
of courageous common sense antici- 
pation of present British society. 
Similarly, one can guess that the 
appeasement policy ran absolutely 
counter to Macmillan’s quality of 


courage, and one can sense a basic f 


integrity in his steadfast refusal to § to | 


exchange principle for office. 


These were qualities he displayed } 
to the full as an independent rebel § 


and backbencher. Then they seemed 


to become submerged. From 1942, % 





when he obtained his first appoint: | 


ment in Algiers (where he met Eisen- 
hower and de Gaulle at the start of 
their careers) until 1956, when he 
was Conservative Chancellor, Mac- 
millan showed himself an_ efficient 
politician but apparently not much 
more. The reason lay perhaps in the 


limitations of departmental govern 3 
ment office, which did not prepare 


fide 
it ¢ 
the 
that 


pos 
is j 
Sin 
pos 


ign 


his critics for what was to come & 


For, once he became Prime Minister, 
Harold Macmillan had some of his 


old independence back—independ- § 


TT ee 


ence to express his unusual per 


sonality. This, I think, has been the 
kev to his success. 


Taking over after the Suez debacle, § 

. . . . .% 

he excelled in re-establishing Britains J 
foreign relations on a common sens | 


basis that is appropriate to a power 
of the second rank. He flew to Wash- 
ington at the earliest opportunity to 
restore the Anglo-American alliance, 
since this was only realistic; he flew 


to Delhi to repair the breach betwee? j 


India 


since there was no longer cause for | 


and British Conservatism, 9 


a quarrel. Within two years. he ob 


tained a compromise solution fot 
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(yprus and also a financial agree- 
nent with Egypt, without worrying 
over the relatively unimportant de- 
nil of whether it favored Egypt’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser or not. 
He also showed himself 
perturbable in everyday crises; in- 
deed, the adjective “unflappable” 
was coined for him. When the 
champion of the Conservative Right. 
Lord Salisbury, resigned from the 
government over Cyprus, Macmillan 
placidly referred to this defection 
as “a little local difficulty.” When his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and two 
other Ministers resigned just before 
he was due to leave on his Common- 


im- 





solutely wealth tour, Macmillan, apparently 
lity of § without batting an eyelid, appointed 
a basic § new men in their place and flew off 
usal to § to Delhi within two days. 

| This attitude revealed his con- 
splayed § fidence, but again one can also bring 
t rebel § it down to realism. Macmillan gives 
seemed § the impression of having grasped 
1942, § that Britain today has little room 
ppoint: | to maneuver and the only realistic 
Eisen- § position for a British Prime Minister 
tart of Bis just a shade to the left of center. 
hen he § Since he knew no other course was 
, Mac @ possible, it was easy for him to 
ficient § ignore both his diehard Tory critics 
much on the Right and his Labor op- 
in the} ponents who wanted him to veer 
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H far to the Left. The courses they 
demanded just did not exist: on a 
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basis of common sense, it was made 
to seem as serenely simple as that. 

In the same way, stimulated by 
Dulles’ absence Macmillan has now 
tried to apply himself to the very 
different East-West problem. He may 
have made a few mistakes in tactical 
detail (e.g., the fixed time-table in 
Russia and that hat!), but it is in- 
structive to see how easily he has 
so far sailed past criticism. One 
might look at it as just common 
sense again: given the curious West- 
ern lineup of Adenauer, de Gaulle. 
a sick Dulles and an ailing Eisen- 
hower, it was only common sense for 
him, Macmillan, to take the initiative 
in another attempt at reducing cold 
war tension. If this happened to fit 
in with British election plans, that 
not his but his 


was opponents’ 
worry; it was the mission that 
counted. 


As for the mission itself, its basic 
assumption was that the Russians did 
not want nuclear war. Since there 
was a chance that Khrushchev and 
colleagues were uninformed that some 
of their actions might lead to just 
that, it was sensible to inform them 
of this prospect. And since with 
Western firmness over Berlin there 
was still some small room for bar- 
gaining, it was sensible to explore 
this prospect. As for Khrushchev’s 
boorish manners, if he, Macmillan, 
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confidently kept his composure, 
nothing would be lost. He could still 
deliver his dignified television ad- 
dress to Moscow viewers, a sober, 
unexciting talk but full of cleverly 
chosen facts, facts, facts and a prece- 
dent for western statesmen. 

French and German suspicions 
could easily be dispelled: Surely 
they did not expect a man of his 
record and integrity to engage in 
appeasement just for electioneering’s 
sake: after all, de Gaulle and he had 
known each other since Algiers in 
1943. As for Eisenhower and his ad- 
visers, they must surely know that 
as a sensible realist, he, Macmillan, 
would not misread Britain’s role as 
junior partner to the United States: 
being one of the earliest British poli- 
ticians to do so, he had already ac- 
cepted this relation when working in 
Algiers with Eisenhower. 

Now come the big questions. What- 
ever his personality, how far is it 
possible for a British Conservative 
Prime Minister to have any real in- 
dependent influence on either his al- 
lies or his opponents? How far is 
Macmillan’s approach _ of 
gambling boldly on common sense 
agreement at all applicable when it 
comes to dealing with Soviet totali- 
tarianism and the bigoted ideological 
minds of its leaders? These questions 


whole 


should soon be answered. 
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An analysis of 





THE SOVIET UNION’S 
REVISED CRIMINAL CODE 


By Vladimir Gsovski 


HE REPORT that the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet 

Union passed a new Criminal Code on December 25, 
1958, is not quite accurate. Actually, there has been only 
a partial reform of the administration of criminal justice. 
The ten new laws that were enacted still do not deal with 
all the problems usually covered by a criminal code. 
However, the new legislation covers not only matters 
pertaining to criminal law but also those of criminal pro- 
cedure, civilian and military judicial organization and 
military crimes. 

The new laws are of varying importance. Some of the 
provisions, especially those related to criminal law, have 
the features of a true reform, others are minor amend- 
ments of present legislation. This is true of the criminal 
procedure, and especially of the judicial organization. 

Finally, the reform is not conclusive. The administra- 
tion of criminal justice is governed in the Soviet Union 
by a combination of Federal acts, which establish only 
the Basic Principles in a given field, and the laws of the 
individual Soviet republics, which alone are technically 
called codes (Criminal Code, Code of Criminal Procedure, 
etc.). The Federal Constitution of 1936, which is still in 
force, provided for the enactment of Federal codes, but 
no such codes have been issued, although they were prom- 
ised after Stalin’s death. Instead, the Federal Constitu- 
tion was amended in 1957, reserving, as before 1936, the 
issuance of codes to the individual republics, and the 
issuance of the Basic Principles to Federal authorities. 

The 1924 Basic Principles on criminal law did not deal 
with individual crimes and their penalties but merely 
with the general principles governing crime and punish- 
ment. Following this pattern, on December 25, 1958, the 
Supreme Soviet enacted only Basic Principles of criminal 
law, criminal procedure and judicial organization, leav- 
ing considerable room for the legislation (the “codes”) 
of the individual Soviet republics. In this sense the re- 
form is not conclusive. A final opinion must be reserved 
for the future when the codes of the individual republics 
are also enacted. 





VLADIMIR GsovskI, chief of the European Law Division 
of the Library of Congress, is the author of numerous 
works on Soviet Law. His books include Soviet Civil Law, 
a definitive work, and Elements of Soviet Labor Law. 


Return to traditional concepts. Nevertheless, the reform 
is significant. Since 1922, when systematic Criminal 
Codes were enacted in the Soviet republics, Soviet theorists 
have claimed that they are on a new path of criminal law 
which departs from some of the principles of criminal 
justice administration in non-Soviet countries. Although 
every field of Soviet law is supposed to derive from Marx- 
ian philosophy. in the field of criminal law Soviet penol- 
ogists borrowed ideas and terms from the Italian positiv- 
istic school. Thus Soviet criminal legislation bore distinct 
traces of these borrowings. It sought to treat crime not 
as a wrong but merely as a social danger, conceiving it 
in a Marxian way as a danger to the Soviet social and 
political order. The role of guilt in the imposition of 
punishment was played down. 

Soviet law even provided for the direct punishment of 
obviously innocent persons; e.g., the exile of adult mem- 
bers in the household of a military traitor, or his de- 
pendents, even though they were ignorant of his treason- 
able plans (RSFSR Code, Sec. 58.1.c.). This departure 
from traditional concepts. it was claimed, was not injustice 
but a particular form of Soviet, proletarian “class justice.” 
For a considerable time, in fact, a special nomenclature 
was used. A crime was called a “socially dangerous act”; 
punishment, “a measure of social defense of a judicial 
nature”; the death penalty, an “extreme measure of social 
defense.” 

Soviet criminal law began to drift away from this 
terminology in 1932, but a complete return to traditional 
terminology and to some traditional concepts is fully ex- 
pressed in the new laws of December 25, 1958. This is 
tacit recognition of the injustice of previous Soviet prac- 
tices, and of the hypocrisy of the previous attempts to 
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justify them. The idea of ordinary human justice has f : 
volvi 


scored a victory over class injustice. This is reflected in 
the language of the new laws; such terms as crime, pul 
ishment and guilt are used without any special definitions. 

Instead of a vague attitude toward guilt as an element 
of crime, the new law emphasizes that “only persons 
guilty of committing a crime shall be punished” (Sec. 3). 
Also, the legislation formerly in force stated that “the 
criminal legislation of the USSR and the Soviet republics 
does not have the task of retribution or of penalization’ 
(kara in Russian). The new law bluntly acknowledges 
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that punishment is one of the purposes of penalty by 
dating that a “penalty appears not only as a punishment 
for a crime committed but also . . .” and then proceeds 
with a recital of the reformatory purposes of penalties. 


Coutt Monopoly in Imposing Penalties. A particular fea- 
ture of Soviet criminal law from the regime’s inception 
has been the imposition of heavy penalties not only by 
the courts but also by an administrative police agency free 
from the rules of criminal law and procedure. This agency 
was successively called the Cheka, Ve Cheka (1917-1921), 
GPU and OGPU (1921-1939), NKVD (People’s Com- 
missariat for the Interior), and after 1946 the MVD 
(Ministry of the Interior). It could assume jurisdiction 


* in any criminal case and dispose of it without the inter- 


ference of a court. The latest agency of this type is the 
KGB (Committee for State Security). 

The new legislation promises a radical break with this 
practice. Both the Principles on Criminal Law and the 
Principles on Criminal Procedure state that “criminal 


4 . . ” 
penalties may be applied only by a court sentence” (Sec. 


3 of the Principles of Criminal Law), and “No one may 





— 


be declared guilty of committing a crime and be sub- 
jected to a penalty except by a court sentence” (Sec. 7. 
par. 2 of the Principles of Criminal Procedure). If con- 
sistently carried out, this would completely abolish the 
40-year-old Soviet practice of allowing the political police 
to impose penalties out of court. 

But these statements, important as they are, are not 
conclusive, Heretofore, the imposition of severe punish- 
ment out of court has been regulated only to a limited 
extent. It was a matter of practice on the part of certain 
authorities, and it was accepted as lawful by the Govern- 
ment, Moreover, these administrative penalties were not 





technically called punishments but “repressions” or 
“measures of social defense,” or were not designated by 
any special term. 

Past experience calls for caution. Twice before, it may 
be recalled, the monopoly of the courts in imposing pen- 
alties was promised. When the Ve Cheka was abolished, 
the Resolution of December 30, 1921, stated that the 
Congress of Soviets would in the future “entrust the fight 
against violations of the laws of the Soviet Republic to 


judicial bodies.” Again, the Decree of the Central Execu- 


tive Committee of February 6, 1922, on the abolition of 


| the Ve Cheka, promised that “in the future all cases in- 


volving crimes which are directed against the Soviet 
regime or violate the laws of the RSFSR shall be subject 
to trial in court exclusively.” Nevertheless, the new GPU, 
and later the OGPU, appeared with the same de facto 
powers as the abolished Ve Cheka. 

Also, Section 6 of the July 10, 1934 Act on the Estab- 
lishment of the NKVD expressly stated that all cases in- 
vestigated by this agency had to be transferred for de- 
“sion to the courts. But Section 8 of the very same Act 
gave the power of punishment to the NKVD. To make 
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the provisions on the exclusive power of the court final, ' 
the powers of the Ministry of the Interior and of the KGB 
must be precisely and legally defined. This has not been 
done so far. 

Moreover, penalties out of court may be continued de- 
spite the avowed monopoly of the court, but will not be 
called “criminal penalties.” For example, as late as 1957 
and 1958 laws against “parasites” were enacted in Uzbe- 
kistan, Laivia, Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, Tadzhikistan, 
Azerbaijan and Armenia. Under these Jaws, persons “who 
carry on a parasitic mode of life . . . as well as those 
living on unearned income” may be exiled to from two 
to five years of forced labor by their neighbors. The de- 
cision, passed by an open ballot, is final if approved by 
the local Soviet. The law does not call the incriminated 
behavior a “crime” or a “socially dangerous act,” nor is 
the exile called “criminal punishment”; it is a “public 
censure.” The fate of these laws in the near future will 
show whether the monopoly of the court in imposing 
penalties is seriously meant. 

Furthermore, in order to preclude any by-passing of 
the announced Principles, a clear, authoritative statement 
must be made to the effect that punishment means any 
suffering or abridgment of rights to which a citizen may 
be subjected by the authorities. The law should also be 
followed by an express repeal of all laws incompatible 
with the monopoly of the court in the imposition of pen- 
alties. 


Crime by Analogy. An essential departure of Soviet 
criminal law from the traditional criminal law of Inaperial 
Russia and modern Continental Europe was the invitation 
to arbitrariness in the application of the Criminal Code. 
This was done in the first place by allowing the court to 
impose penalties not only for acts exactly fitting the 
definition of a crime given by the statute but also for acts 
which merely resembled the definition, This is technically 
called the application of penal clauses by analogy. It was 
prohibited in all European pre-Soviet codes, and was ex- 
pressed by the Latin phrase nullum crimen nulla poena 
sine lege (an act is not a crime unless so specified by a 
statute and no penalty may be imposed for it unless it is 
specified by a statute). The Soviets’ repudiation of the 
maxim was later followed by the Nazis, in a modified form. 

The new Basic Principles expressly renounce the ap- 
plication of penal clauses by analogy. It is true that, as 
before, crime is characterized as a socially dangerous 
act, i.e., an act dangerous to the Soviet social and legal 
order. Nevertheless, such act constitutes a crime, 1.e., 
entails penalty, only if it is “specified by a criminal 
statute” (Sec. 3). Dimitri S. Polyansky, who presented the 
draft, stated that Soviet courts should no longer “apply 
a [criminal] statute by analogy, i.e., convict anyone for 
an act which is not directly specified by a criminal statute” 
(Izvestia, December 28, 1958) . 


The Soviet Codes also contained another invitation to 








arbitrariness: In addition to citing 20 specific counter- 
revolutionary crimes and crimes most dangerous to the 
public administration, they also contained vague group 
definitions of such crimes. The new law on crimes against 
the State, which supersedes these provisions, does not 
contain such group definitions and provides only for 
specific crimes such as treason, espionage, etc. 

Finally, there is further opportunity for arbitrary ap- 
plication of the Criminal Codes because the definitions 
of individual crimes are couched in a loose, non-legal 
language and lack definitiveness. Definite conclusions 
about the new laws, therefore, mut be postponed because 
no new definitions of individual crimes, except for political 
and military crimes, have been enacted. The repudiation 
of crime by analogy will protect citizens only if it is 
followed by strict definitions of individual crimes. 

The definitions in the new laws on crimes against the 
State and military crimes are technically far superior to 
the old ones, but they are still very broad. For example, 
treason, punishable by confinement for up to 15 years or 
by death, includes mere “flight abroad or refusal to 
return from abroad.” 


Juvenile Delinquency. A modest liberalization has oc- 
curred in the treatment of juvenile delinquents. Prior to 
the reform, minors, beginning with the age of 12, were 
subject to the same penalties as adults for a number of 
specified crimes; beginning with the age of 14 they had 
full responsibility for all other crimes. Now the re- 
sponsibility for certain specific crimes starts at 14, and 
for all other crimes at 16. The list of crimes for which 
responsibility begins at 14 now includes murder, inten- 
tional causing of bodily injury resulting in the impair- 
ment of health, rape, assault with intent to rob, larceny, 
malicious rowdyism, intentional destruction or damaging 
of Government property or the personal property of citi- 
zens which results in serious consequences, and the com- 
mission of an act with the intent to cause a train wreck. 

The length of the list leaves hardly any crimes, outside 
of petty offenses, for which responsibility begins at 16. 
A bright spot in the new law is the provision that minors 
may have a defense counsel during the pre-trial investiga- 
tion as soon as they are told of the charges preferred 
against them, which as a rule is no later than 10 days 
after arrest. 


Death Penalty. In contrast to the previous provisions. 
the death penalty is no longer mandatory but depends 
upon the decision of the court. The standard language 
employed in stating a penalty is that the guilty person 
“shall be punished by confinement or death” in crimes 
against the State, or “death or confinement” for several 
military crimes. 

Even after the 1958 reform, Soviet criminal law is quite 
lavish with threats of the death penalty. The original pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR provided for 
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70 crimes subject to the death penalty in 47 sections. The 
death penalty was abolished on January 17, 1920. and re. 
stored in May of the same year. It was again abolished 
on May 26, 1947, but restored on January 12, 1950, for 
“traitors to the country, spies and subversive diversion. 
ists” without further specification of these crimes, It 
was later extended to murder under aggravating circum. 
stances, The new laws on crimes against the State and 
military crimes provide for the death penalty in over 30 
instances. This is a very modest liberalization. 


Other punishments. The number of punishments has 
been reduced, and some obsolete forms abolished. The 
1922 Code established 10 years as a maximum period ef 
confinement. In 1938 this was raised to 25 years for # 
certain political crimes. Now this: maximum has been 
reduced to 15 years, and for all other crimes the old 10- 
year limit has been restored. 


Presumption of Innocence Still Denied. The way in 
which the problem of the presumption of innocence is } 
handled reveals the authors’ lukewarm attitude toward 





their own creation. 

This problem is far from settled in Soviet jurisprudence. 
“A series of statements in our writings contradict each 
other,” remarks an authoritative text on criminal pro- 7 
cedure (Karev, ed., Soviet Criminal Procedure, in Russian, 5 
1956, p. 78). The practice of the courts, especially in 
political trials, has shown a tendency to place the burden 
of the proof of innocence upon the accused. Several re: 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court, which came out in 
favor of the presumption of innocence, show that it was 
not clear to the lower courts. Section 13 of the draft was 





headed “The proof of guilt is imposed upon the accuser,” } 
and stated that “the burden of proof of guilt of the de} 
fendant shall be on the prosecutor.” 

In discussing this formula, V. N. Sukhodrev, the deputy 
chairman of the juridical committee attached to the 
Council of Ministers, stressed the fact that the draft did 
not contain any clear statement of the principle that “a¥ 
person should be considered innocent until his guilt is¥ 
established by a final decision of the court” (Sovietskaia 
Iustitsiia, 1958, No. 7, pp. 14-16). But the report by 
B. S. Sharkov. who introduced the final draft to the 


Supreme Soviet with its pertinent section substantially) 





changed, showed that a heated discussion of the presump 7 
tion took place among the members of the drafting con} 
mittee, It seems that Sukhodrev’s point of view wah 
shared by others but was, in the long run, rejected by 
the committee. 

Sharkov did not mince words in condemning Sukho- 3 
drev’s formula: “Perhaps jurists can understand the meat §) 
ing of such a complicated formula, but great masses of 
working people could hardly understand it.” He defined § 
the presumption of innocence as an “obsolete dogma of 
bourgeois law,” which is “in deep contradiction to the 
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esence of Soviet Socialist law.” The committee changed 
the draft, and the following ambiguous text was passed 
on December 25, 1958: 

“Sec. 14, par. 2. The court, the public prosecutor, the 
investigator or the person conducting the police examina- 
tion shal] have no right to shift the burden of proof to 
the defendant.” 

It may be asked how one can “shift” a burden of proof 
unless it is upon one. Does the statement therefore mean 
that the burden of proof is not only upon the public 
prosecutor, but also upon the court, the investigator or 
a person conducting a police examination? In any event, 
in the light of Sharkov’s report the new provisions should 
be taken as an indication of the unwillingness of Soviet 
leaders to write the presumption of innocence into their 
law. 


Pre-trial Proceedings. The new law leaves the most ob- 
jectionable features of Soviet criminal procedure practi- 
cally unchanged. In more important cases, the trial is 
preceded by a lengthy pre-trial investigation, during which 
the accused is kept in custody. A pre-trial investigation 
also preceded the trial in Imperial Russia and is to be 
found in all other countries of Continental Europe. It is 
not the fact of pre-trial investigation, but its nature and 
methods, that singles out Soviet procedure. 

In non-Soviet legal systems, the pre-trial investigation 
is conducted by a judge, with all guarantees of judicial 
proceedings and under the supervision of the court, to 
which any act of the judge-investigator may be appealed. 
A sharp distinction is drawn between such judicial pre- 
trial investigation, the records of which are, under cer- 
tain circumstances, used as evidence in court, and mere 
police examination, the records of which are not used 
as evidence. In contrast, under the Soviets pre-trial pro- 
ceedings have lost their-judicial character. Investigators 
are completely detached from the court. The investigation 
is conducted either by investigators directly subordinate 
to, and appointed by, the public prosecutors or by agencies 
of state security, i.e., the secret police. There is no appeal 
to the court, and the records of police examination have 
equal probative value with the records of the investiga- 
tion. All this remains unchanged in the new law. 


Pre-trial Custody. The new law also restates the prin- 
ciple of the Constitution that the public prosecutor’s ap- 
proval is sufficient ground for arrest without a court 
warrant. In fact, the prosecutor’s approval may be issued 
subsequent to the arrest, Once arrested and under in- 
Vestigation, the defendant remains subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the public prosecutor until the trial; with no resort 
to the court. 

Under the previous laws the permissible length of pre- 
trial custody was most uncertain. The statutes set a normal 
period of two months, which could be extended to a third 
month. But Nikolai Krylenko, the noted prosecutor, stated 
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in 1928 that these rules were not observed, that in fact 
the RSFSR Attorney General used to extend the periods. 
The new Principles settle the matter more definitely by 
allowing regional and local prosecutors,.to,,.extend the 
period for another three months, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Soviet republic, up to niné months. 


Counsel for the Defense. The participation of the de- 
fense counsel is, as before, excluded for the entire period 
of pre-trial proceedings. He is definitely admitted only 
after the investigation is terminated and the bill of charges 
drawn up and delivered to the defendant. However, for 
the first time in Soviet history, the new law affirms the 
counsel’s right to see the defendant in custody. Exception 
is made for minors and incompetent persons, who may 
have a defense counsel as soon as charges are preferred 
against them. 


Appeal and Reopening of Cases. Another objectionable 
feature of Soviet criminal procedure also remains un- 
changed: the unequal rights of appeal of the public 
prosecutor, on the one hand, and the private litigant, the 
defendant and his counsel, on the other. Both have the 
right to appeal to the next higher court only. This court 
verifies whether the judgment is legal and well-founded, 
and renders a final decision. This is as far as a private 
party can go—the Federal Supreme Court is closed to 
private parties. But the Attorney General, the public 
prosecutors subordinate to him and the presidents of the 
courts above the lower people’s court may move to:re- 
open a closed case. This is done either by the Supreme 
Court or by special benches in lower courts called presidia, 
Private parties have no right to petition the court for 
such reopening but may, and do, — the officers who 
have such right. 

A case may be reopened several times, and prior to 
1958 the reopening was ‘not limited to any period of time. 
The new law stipulates that a judgment of acquittal: may 
not be reopened after the expiration of one year.” ‘The 
same limitation also applies to a judgment of conviction 
which is attacked because the court applied too mild.’a 
punishment. In all other instances, ‘reopening is not 
barred, as it is now, by a period of time. A case is heard 
on appeal, as a rule, without the defendant being sum: 
moned. If he appears, he must be heard. In deciding-on 
the reopening of a case, the defendant may be heard pies 
if the court expressly so orders. 

Thus a case begins in an open court and is then trans: 
ferred behind closed doors where it is a putely internal 


matter to be decided by officials charged with the admin- 


istration of justice. The changes enacted on judicial or- 
ganization are minor and rather technical. They are not 
truly reformatory and, therefore, are not discussed here. 
The general evaluation of the reform is that it represents 
an attempt to: administer an improved Criminal [aw 
through essentially unchanged procedures and courts: 
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THE ILLUSION OF 
NUCLEAR PLENTY 


N A RECENT scientific meeting at the 

California Institute of Technology, 
the missile policy of the United States 
Government was denounced. It was 
asserted that the U.S. already has the 
power to destroy the Soviet Union. 
that additional missiles are useless 
or even part of a policy of deliberate 
waste designed to keep the economy 
going, just like some of the planned 
obsolescence in civilian industry. 

The belief that armaments are 
necessary to the economy seems to be 
a widespread hangover from the eco- 
nomic determinism that prevailed 
during the 1930s. The strikingly fav- 
orable reception of Soviet Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan by Amer- 
ican businessmen led him to assert. 
after his return, that American policy 
does not reflect the views of the busi- 
ness and industrial élite. This might 
indicate that even the Soviet high 
command rejects the myth that arma- 
ments are necessary to prosperity in 
capitalist economies. In any event, 
the best economic studies, such as 
those of the National Planning As- 
sociation, support the view that, al- 
though the economy can support the 
present military budget without harm. 
or even a much larger military budget 
without serious economic costs, there 
is no evidence that the economy is 
best supported by armaments expen- 
ditures and much evidence to the 
contrary. 





Morton A. KaPLan, professor of 
political science at Chicago Univer- 
sity, is a Fellow of the Center of 
International Studies at Princeton. 
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By Morton A. Kaplan 


Nevertheless the charge has been 
made. If the charge is false, it is 
dangerous to leave it unrebutted. If 
scientists believe it, the various gov- 
ernment and private research organi- 
zations working on military policy 
will find it difficult to recruit the staff 
necessary to carry on vital programs 
or to maintain the kind of morale and 
sense of urgency necessary for effec- 
tive work, 

In fact, the charge is false, although 
it represents a widespread and danger- 
our illusion. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment is subject to legitimate in- 
dictment, but for precisely the oppo- 
site reason. The safety of the United 
States and of the American way of 
life is being endangered because of 
an inadequate defense program that 
is based upon a misunderstanding of 
the problem of the nuclear missile age. 

The U.S. does have the power to 
destroy the Soviet Union, provided 
the Strategic Air Command can de- 
liver its nuclear payload unhindered 
by the Soviets. Unfortunately, this 
kind of successful strike cannot be 
assumed, for the USSR may destroy 
most SAC planes on the ground; 
others may be halted by the active 
Soviet air defense; and the planes 
that get through, i/ any, may do little 
damage because of the civil defense 
precautions that the Soviet Union has 
taken. In brief, the time may soon 
come when the Soviet Union can af- 
ford to attack the U.S. at relatively 
little expected cost . 

Assume that SAC has some 43 bases 
in the U.S. If the Soviet Union had 
about 250 ICBMs with a payload of 





Massive Soviet missile effort challenges U.S. complacency 


5 megatons, and a Circular Error 
Probability (C.E.P. — the radius of 
the circle within which one-half of 
the missiles aimed at the center of 
a target may be expected to fall) of 
5 miles, and a reliability of .5, it could 
take out every SAC base with a very 
high probability. (Overseas bases 
could be taken out easily by Soviet 
IRBMs). Now it might be that the 
Soviet Union does not have ICBMs 
with 5 megaton warheads, although 
some of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s remarks to Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (D.-Minn.) in De- 
cember might be interpreted to in- 
clude such a claim. (Incidentally, | 
cannot remember, in the postwar pe- 
riod, a single official Soviet claim 
about their weapons system that was 
not later verified.) 


The Soviet moonshot, according tof 


expert testimony at recent Congres: 
sional hearings. would indicate a 
guidance system with a_ 15-mile 
C.E.P., although the Soviet Union 


might not have used its best guidance § 


system, or that particular shot might 
not have been a good shot. And the 
Soviet Union might not have 250 
ICBMs, although cutbacks in other 


military areas would seem to indicale ! 


a massive production program in 
that field. 

Even if the Soviet Union cannot 
risk a sneak attack today, it is difficult 
to feel confident that it will not be 
in a position to risk such an attempl 
in a year or two, when it possesses 4 
large number of improved missiles. 

Meanwhile, developments in active 
air defense, particularly in the missile 
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feld, make it more and more difficult 
for planes to penetrate an elaborate 
active defense system, even if they 
survive a sneak attack. SAC commit- 
ment to the manned plane at the pres- 
ent time can be understood because 
of the heavy payload that planes can 
carry and because active defense can- 
not be expected to halt a massive at- 
tack carried out by an undamaged 
SAC. 

Moreover, planes will continue to 
be useful, after missiles have knocked 
out the enemy striking forces and air 
defense, to pose the threat of massive 
destruction and thereby to force sur- 
render. Unfortunately, it may be the 
Soviet Union and not the U.S. which 
is able to make this threat effective 
if the present U.S. defense policy is 
continued. 

The United States has no effective 
missile program. The projected IRBM 
bases in Europe will be highly vulner- 
able. As part of a much larger system, 
they would nonetheless be useful. But 
there is no operational ICBM, and the 
projected production schedule is piti- 
fully small. The Administration argu- 
ment is that it does not want to waste 
money on first generation missiles, 
when there is no current urgency, and 
when the U.S. will soon be able to 
make use of second generation mis- 
siles like Polaris and Minuteman. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot be very confi- 
dent that the situation will not be 
urgent before the second generation 
missiles are available. In addition, it 
is highly doubtful that the second 
generation missiles are adequate to 
do the job they are supposed to do. 

The Polaris and Minuteman carry 
small payloads; some public estimates 
have been in the range of 200 kilo- 
tons, This is sufficient to do heavy 
damage to a large city. But, if there 
is an effective civil defense program, 
the damage they can inflict might not 
be sufficiently worse than some Ger- 
man and Japanese cities received dur- 
ing World War II; they are unlikely 
to incapacitate an enemy. Polaris and 
Minuteman do not carry a big enough 
Warhead to be useful against hard- 
fned Russian launching sites. 
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On the other hand, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s ICBMs probably will carry a big 
enough warhead to knock out Amer- 
ican missile launching sites. And the 
very large numbers of missile sites 
or the hardness of bases necessary 





POLARIS: ONLY A NARROW RANGE 


for minimal safety in the next few 
years are not being designed into 
present production plans. 

Less than ten Polaris submarines 
are planned, and even the Navy ap- 
parently is not asking for more than 
50. These could be hunted down at 
sea and destroyed in peacetime. The 
U.S. could do nothing except watch 
helplessly as its striking forces were 
destroyed; or it could launch a sui- 
cidal attack—suicidal since the Soviet 
Union could strike back with undam- 
aged forces. In addition, the planned 
range of the Polaris is 1,200 miles. 

It so happens that even if Polaris 
were not hunted down in peacetime, 
it could not be used against the Soviet 
Union except in a narrow range off 





the Eurasian continent. The Polaris 
submarines could be destroyed as they 
surfaced to fire, since the area is pa- 
trollable (although this would not be 
the case if the Polaris range were in- 
creased to the original plan of 1,500 
miles). 

Thus, present Administration plans 
call for creating a highly vulnerable 
missile force that is not useful against 
Soviet launching sites. This force 
could not be used in a first strike un- 
less the U.S. were in a suicidal mood. 
The Soviet forces could be used in a 
first strike. A dangerous asymmetry 
is in process of creation. In conse- 
quence, a good situation for nuclear 
blackmail by the Soviet Union is 
likelv to develop. 

Indeed, the Soviet Union would 
have to be either unsure of its ad- 
vantage or stupid not to blackmail the 
U.S. in such a case. The world would 
be a very uncomfortable place to live 
in. The Soviet Union would hardly 
feel safe if the U.S. were to adopt an 
intelligent defense program. What 
better time to insure its safety than 
when it possessed an effective pre- 
ponderance of military force! 

True, there would still be many un- 
certainties in the situation. Even the 
best laid military plans often go 
wrong through miscalculations, mis- 
takes or inefficiency. Accident may 
not play the role in modern war that 
Tolstoy thought it did in 19th-century 
war, yet its possible consequences 
could hardly be neglected by any 
sensible government. However, when 
this is admitted, the Soviet Union 
would run only slight risks with a 
policy of blackmail. The U.S. might 
accede. 

The United States might prove stub- 
born, but it could hardly adopt the 
suicidal strategy of striking first, par- 
ticularly since a Soviet first strike 
would be directed against American 
military bases rather than against the 
centers of population. And if the 
Soviet Union struck first, the attack 
might succeed in destroying the effec- 
tive American military power. If it 
did not succeed, the U.S. could hardly 
afford to hit back at Soviet cities, 








since it could not hope to knock out 
the Soviet launching sites aimed at 
Therefore, except 
for the few attacking planes or mis- 
siles that responded immediately and 
automatically to the Soviet strike, the 
best the U.S. could do would be to 
threaten to bomb Soviet cities unless 
the Soviets called their attack off, and 
to alert the remaining American strik- 
ing forces as a protection against a 


American cities. 


second sneak attack. 

The American situation is made 
worse by the fact that no effective civil 
defense program has been established. 
Having given up on the possibility 
of defense, the entire American popu- 
lation becomes a hostage to Soviet 
benignness, on the assumption that 
the population could not be saved in 
any event. This is a very dubious as- 
sumption. Moreover, the Soviet Un- 
ion is operating on the assumption 
that civil defense can make a differ- 
ence, 

The entire American defense pro- 
gram is shot through with false as- 
sumptions. The Administration does 
not recognize that even hard bases 
can be destroyed by sufficiently large 
and accurate ICBMs, that mobile tar- 
gets can be located and knocked out. 
that enough cities can be defended to 
make a large difference in potential 
recuperation (particularly if provoca- 
tive acts provide warning during 
which evacuation can be carried out) . 
that planes can be destroyed on the 


‘<a 


ground, that numbers and dispersion 
of bases might prove crucial, that 
signalling systems can be fooled, that 
communications can be knocked out. 
In short, that blackmail can be em- 
ployed successfully against an inferi- 





HUMPHREY: REMARKS FROM NIKITA 


or military establishment. Everything 
hinges on the relative rate of techno- 
logical development in the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States. 

It is ironic that a program as faulty 
as the present American military pro- 
gram should be regarded as a need- 
less luxury. At a time when the values 
of Western civilization rest upon the 
defensibility of the U.S., it is impor- 
tant for scientists to recognize the 





SAFE KEEPING 


Khrushchev says that there are no political prisoners in Russia. 


News item. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 


Nor iron bars a cage, 
Now that the book of history 
Has turned another page. 


Instead of stone or bars or iron 


And chains and weary toil, 


Opponents are confined beneath 


Six feet of Russian soil. 


—Richard Armour 
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supreme importance of the asks they 
are performing in defending the 
physical security of the U.S. Not q 
day passes that some technological 
innovation or discovery ‘nay not 
change the entire balance of militar 
power. 

Unless American scientis!s remain 
dedicated—not merely on the job 
the U.S. is in desperate trouble. It is 
necessary for scientists to tell the Goy. 
ernment that its complacency is with. 
out foundation, that any defense can 
be penetrated, and that any offense 
may be nullified by technological in- 
novation-—-unless we possess consider. 
ably more powerful weapons than 
those on the planning boards. The 
Government’s complacency is_ not 
justified, and scientists have an obi: 
gation to say so. 

There are undoubted dangers in a 
long-continued arms race. It might 
bring technological innovations giv- 
ing such an advantage to the first 
strike that any responsible govern- 
ment would strike first. These in- 
novations are not likely in the next 
few years; in any event, unilateral 
withdrawal from the technological 
race will not remove the danger. In- 
deed, such unilateral action can onl) 
increase the danger by insuring ? 
Russian first strike advantage and bh 
reducing the Soviet incentive to agree 
to reasonable arms control. 


This is the time for the most reg 


sponsible individuals in the scientific 
community to make a dispassionate 


analysis of the problem. They mus§ 
inform their colleagues and the pub§ 


lic at large of the nature of the situa 
tion, and of the responsibilities o 
the scientist and the humanist in the 
light of the fundamental values 
which this nation has been dedicated 
from its birth. If these values ar 
forfeited now, the loss may be permé 
nent. 

A revolution in biology may 
day permit us to control the gett 


structure and the environment in ge" | 


eral. But it would be an awful thing 
if future generations were to be de 
prived of the right to live as free me 
in the way their consciences dictate 
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‘The United States is talking big but carries a very small stick’ 


UNPREPARED FOR BATTLE 


HE May 11 Foreign Ministers 

Conference on Berlin finds the 
United States talking big but carry- 
ing a very small stick. Unknown to 
the American public but not to So- 
viet intelligence is the U.S. Army’s 
appalling lack of battle-ready forces. 
Any discussion of forcing armed 
convoys through East German ter- 
ritory to West Berlin is academic 
unless President Eisenhower orders 
large-scale mobilization. 

The present weakness of the U.S. 
in conventional ground forces, which 
are necessary io fight a limited war, 
is the result of political cuts in Army 
manpower over a long period of 
years. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s “more bang for a buck policy,” 
which caused military spending to 
be almost exclusively devoted to 
massive retaliation nuclear weapons, 
crippled the American posture of de- 
fense in orthodox ground forces. 

The U.S. has 15 Army divisions 
totalling approximately 900,000 men. 
But these are paper forces. In ac- 
tuality, the Army’s battle-ready forces 
are pitifully small. 

There are the units overseas. But 
anyone who has toured U.S. bases 
in Europe knows that the forces on 
duty there are garrison troops with 
little fighting punch. Government 
policies have encouraged U.S. serv- 
icemen to bring their wives, children 
and automobiles to Europe. They 
are settled on the German or French 
economy or in American-style com- 
munities. They are almost totally un- 
Prepared to offer a serious challenge 
to the powerful Soviet armored divi- 


ee 
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By Anthony Harrigan 


sions which have been completely 
modernized in recent years and which 
are maintained at peak efficiency. 

Even in terms of firepower, the 
U.S. units in Europe lag far behind 
the Russians, who are equipped with 
heavier tanks and adequate mobile 
armored transport. Students of Amer- 
ican military matters know that many 
have been made _ in 
equipment for ground forces in re- 
cent years. But the equipment has 
not been produced for the U.S. Army 
in large quantities. 

The Army’s principal battle-ready 
force is STRAC, the Strategic Army 
Corps. This was established in 1958, 
with 125,000 men organized into 
four organized 
partly as a result of the nation’s 
bitter experience in Korea, which 
found the U.S. unprepared for land 
attack. STRAC was created for the 
purpose of getting highly trained 
units to the scene of trouble in a 
hurry. The theory was that these 
forces could be airlifted to a trouble 
zone, thereby eliminating the need 
than token occupation 


innovations 


divisions. It was 


for more 
forces. 
While STRAC is a sound military 
conception, the budget-slashers are 
in the process of destroying it. Major 
Gen. Robert F. Sink, commander of 
STRAC, announced during the recent 
Panama maneuvers that his outfit 
would certainly lose one of its four 
divisions as a result of a general re- 
duction in the Army’s manpower. 
Even if the nation’s one battle- 
ready force within the Army were 
not being cut, there would be no 
means of airlifting STRAC to 
Europe should the need to do this 
suddenly arise. The scale of American 
airlift capability was demonstrated 


in the Panama maneuvers. In that 
test, only 1,300 paratroopers were in- 
volved. They flew from Fort Bragg, 
N. C., to the light jungle off the 
Pacific coast near the Canal. 

It was an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the Army’s planning ability. 
But in quantitative terms it was 
absurd. General Sink pointed out 
that it would take about 700 aircraft 
to move a single division. The U.S. 
Air Force is far from having even 
half that number of troop-carrying 
planes. 

The Marine Corps, traditionally 
the nation’s battle-ready force in 
time of trouble, has been subjected 
to the same whittling process that 
has injured the Army. The Corps 


currently is being reduced from 
200.000 to 175,000 men. 
President Eisenhower’s budget 


message said that the Corps will 
continue to support three divisions 
and three air wings “in their tradi- 
tional state of high combat readi- 
ness.” The Marine Corps disputes 
the President’s statement. Gen. Ran- 
dolph McC. Pate, the Commandant, 
has testified that the current cut will 
mean the elimination of six battalion 
landing teams and six air squadrons. 

These are the realities of American 
power in conventional land forces— 
the forces that will be needed if the 
nation decides to attempt reinforce- 
ment of West Berlin with armed con- 
voys. Obviously, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has so weakened the 
Army and Marine Corps that they 
lack the strength to do the job they 
have been assigned. If the nation 
wants to risk force to save the free- 
dom of the people of Berlin, immedi- 
ate mobilization of U.S. reserve units 
is imperative. 
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automatically to the Soviet strike, the ployed successfully against an inferi- change the entire balance of military 


best the U.S. could do would be to 
threaten to bomb Soviet cities unless 
the Soviets called their attack off, and 
to alert the remaining American strik- 


power. 

Unless American scientists remain 
dedicated—not merely on the job 
the U.S. is in desperate trouble. It is 
necessary for scientists to tell the Gov. 
ernment that its complacency is with- 
out foundation, that any defense can [J 
be penetrated, and that any offense § j, 
may be nullified by technological in- J 


ing forces as a protection against a 
second sneak attack. 

The American situation is made 
worse by the fact that no effective civil 
defense program has been established. 
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of defense, the entire American popu- ably more powerful weapons than) 
those on the planning boards. Th§ 4 
Government’s complacency is no ¢ 


justified, and scientists have an obli-§ 4; 


lation becomes a hostage to Soviet 
benignness, on the assumption that 
the population could not be saved in 
any event. This is a very dubious as- gation to say so. WI 
sumption. Moreover, the Soviet Un- There are undoubted dangers ina} |, 
ion is operating on the assumption long-continued arms race. It might 
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community to make a dispassionate ay 
analysis of the problem. They mus 

SAFE KEEPING inform their colleagues and the pub ar 
lic at large of the nature of the situa in 
tion, and of the responsibilities off di 
Stone walls do not a prison make, the scientist and the humanist in the lit 
light of the fundamental values © px 
which this nation has been dedicate Bic 
from its birth. If these values arg an 
forfeited now, the loss may be perm ar 


Khrushchev says that there are no political prisoners in Russia.—News item. 


Nor iron bars a cage, 
Now that the book of history 
Has turned another page. 
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Instead of stone or bars or iron A revolution in biology may o"# m 
* * , } e 

And chains and weary toil, day permit us to control the gen pr 


structure and the environment in ge" & to 
eral. But it would be an awful thing — 
if future generations were to be é 
prived of the right to live as free me ' 
in the way their consciences dictate. ie 


Opponents are confined beneath 


Six feet of Russian soil. 


—Richard Armour 
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‘The United States is talking big but carries a very small stick’ 


UNPREPARED FOR BATTLE 


HE May 11 Foreign Ministers 

Conference on Berlin finds the 
United States talking big but carry- 
ing a very small stick. Unknown to 
the American public but not to So- 
viet intelligence is the U.S. Army’s 
appalling lack of battle-ready forces. 
Any discussion of forcing armed 
convoys through East German ter- 
ritory to West Berlin is academic 
unless President Eisenhower orders 
large-scale mobilization. 

The present weakness of the U.S. 
in conventional ground forces, which 
are necessary to fight a limited war, 
is the result of political cuts in Army 
manpower over a long period of 
years. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s “more bang for a buck policy,” 
which caused military spending to 
be almost exclusively devoted to 
massive retaliation nuclear weapons, 
crippled the American posture of de- 
fense in orthodox ground forces. 

The U.S. has 15 Army divisions 
totalling approximately 900,000 men. 
But these are paper forces. In ac- 
tuality, the Army’s battle-ready forces 
are pitifully small. 

There are the units overseas. But 
anyone who has toured U.S. bases 
in Europe knows that the forces on 
duty there are garrison troops with 
litle fighting punch. Government 
Policies have encouraged U.S. serv- 
icemen to bring their wives, children 
and automobiles to Europe. They 
are settled on the German or French 
fconomy or in American-style com- 
munities. They are almost totally un- 
Prepared to offer a serious challenge 
to the powerful Soviet armored divi- 
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sions which have been completely 
modernized in recent years and which 
are maintained at peak efficiency. 

Even in terms of firepower, the 
U.S. units in Europe lag far behind 
the Russians, who are equipped with 
heavier tanks and adequate mobile 
armored transport. Students of Amer- 
ican military matters know that many 
have been made _ in 
equipment for ground forces in re- 
cent years. But the equipment has 
not been produced for the U.S. Army 
in large quantities. 

The Army’s principal battle-ready 
force is STRAC, the Strategic Army 
Corps. This was established in 1958, 
with 125,000 men organized into 


innovations 


four divisions. It was organized 
partly as a result of the nation’s 
bitter experience in Korea, which 
found the U.S. unprepared for land 
attack. STRAC was created for the 
purpose of getting highly trained 
units to the scene of trouble in a 
hurry. The theory was that these 
forces could be airlifted to a trouble 
zone, thereby eliminating the need 
for more than token occupation 
forces. 

While STRAC is a sound military 
conception, the budget-slashers are 
in the process of destroying it. Major 
Gen. Robert F. Sink, commander of 
STRAC, announced during the recent 
Panama maneuvers that his outfit 
would certainly lose one of its four 
divisions as a result of a general re- 
duction in the Army’s manpower. 

Even if the nation’s one battle- 
ready force within the Army were 
not being cut, there would be no 
means of airlifting STRAC to 
Europe should the need to do this 
suddenly arise. The scale of American 
airlift capability was demonstrated 


in the Panama maneuvers. In that 
test, only 1,300 paratroopers were in- 
volved. They flew from Fort Bragg, 
N. C., to the light jungle off the 
Pacific coast near the Canal. 

It was an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the Army’s planning ability. 
But in quantitative terms it was 
absurd. General Sink pointed out 
that it would take about 700 aircraft 
to move a single division. The U.S. 
Air Force is far from having even 
half that number of troop-carrying 
planes. 

The Marine Corps, traditionally 
the nation’s battle-ready force in 
time of trouble, has been subjected 
to the same whittling process that 
has injured the Army. The Corps 


currently is being reduced from 
200.000 to 175,000 men. 
President Eisenhower's budget 


message said that the Corps will 
continue to support three divisions 
and three air wings “in their tradi- 
tional state of high combat readi- 
ness.” The Marine Corps disputes 
the President’s statement. Gen. Ran- 
dolph McC. Pate, the Commandant, 
has testified that the current cut will 
mean the elimination of six battalion 
landing teams and six air squadrons. 

These are the realities of American 
power in conventional land forces— 
the forces that will be needed if the 
nation decides to attempt reinforce- 
ment of West Berlin with armed con- 
voys. Obviously, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has so weakened the 
Army and Marine Corps that they 
lack the strength to do the job they 
have been assigned. If the nation 
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wants to risk force to save the free- 
dom of the people of Berlin, immedi- 
ate mobilization of U.S. reserve units 
is imperative. 
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Communist China’s First Decade — 5 








THE PARTY LEADERSHIP 


i CoMMUNIST leadership today 
is the most dynamic, determined 
and powerful ever seen in China’s 
long history. The Communist party 
of China (CPC), is one of the most 
monolithic, self-disciplined and ma- 
ture of all the Parties which form 
the world Communist movement and 
is destined to command the respect 
of the entire Communist world. 

In contrast to the earlier Chinese 
Communist leadership under Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu, Ch’ Ch’iu-pai, Hsiang 
Chung-fa, Li Li-san, Ch’en Shao-yu 
(Wang Ming), Ch’in Pang-hsien (Po 
Ku) and Chang Wen-t’ien, the pres- 
ent leadership, since 1935 under the 
overwhelming influence of Mao Tse- 
tung, has become infinitely more 
stable, forceful and superior. Accord- 
ing to the official Party history, Mao’s 
victory was the outcome of a pro- 
longed struggle against the deviation- 
ists of both right and left. Extremely 
successful in his implementation of 
Leninist-Stalinist tactics for manipu- 
lation and control of power, Mao has 
enjoyed the privilege of selecting 
from among his steeled revolutionary 
veterans those loyal associates who 
now share in or enforce his epoch- 
making leadership role. 

The leadership corps is formed by 
the Party functionaries who will fill 
the offices of the 97-member Central 
Committee (CC), whose control is 
vested in the Politburo and its Stand- 
ing Committee, and ultimately in the 
person of Party Chairman Mao. For 
purposes of clarity, this élite group 
may be said to comprise several 
levels of authority. Directly beneath 
the apex of power represented by 
Mao are other members of the 
Politburo’s Standing Committee, 


By Peter S. H. Tang 





This is the fifth article in our spe- 
cial series on ten years of Com- 
munist rule in China. In preceding 
issues, Valentin Chu examined the 
Chinese national character, Franz 
Michaels the structure of the Com- 
munist party, J. P. McCarthy the 
situation of the peasants and Alex- 
ander Dallin the controversy which 
developed between Peking and Mos- 
cow over the communes. Here, 
Peter S. H. Tang discusses the 
leadership of the Party. A profes- 
sor of Government at Georgetown 
University, Tang is the author of 
Communist China Today (1957). 





who, consistently listed in the fol- 
lowing descending rank in all official 
Party publications, are: Liu Shao- 
ch’i, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, Ch’en 
Yiin, Teng Hsiao-p’ing and Lin Piao. 
In the interlocking _ relationship 
which exists between Party and 
State, these men (with the exception 
of Teng, who is the Party Secre- 
tary-General) simultaneously hold 
the offices of Vice Chairmen of the 
Party’s Central Committee as well 
as vital positions in the State and 
military administrations. 
Immediately below this high level 
of power are the remaining full and 
alternate members of the Politburo, 
who do not serve on the élite Stand- 
ing Committee. These include, among 
the full members, Lin Po-ch’ii (Lin 
Tsu-han), Tung Pi-wu, P’eng Chen, 
Lo Jung-huan, Ch’en Yi, Li Fu-ch’un, 
P’eng Teh-huai, Liu Po-ch’eng, Ho 
Lung, Li Hsien-nien, K’o Ch’ing-shih, 
Li Ching-ch’iian and T’an Chen-lin. 
The alternates are Ulanfu, Chang 
Wen-t’ien, Lu Ting-yi, Ch’en Po-ta, 
K’ang Sheng and Po I-po. These men 
have given long years of faithful 


service to the Party, and many of 
them form the Party corps of experts 
in politics, military science and eco- 
nomics. They are functioning chiefs 
of the various departments and the 
pillars of the Party bureaucracy. 

A founder of the CPC and the 
veteran Chairman of its Central Com. 
mittee, Mao Tse-tung combines in 
his own person the Party ideals of a 
man of action and a self-trained 
theoretician. Dynamic in his think- 
ing, imagination and leadership, Mao 
has successfully implemented Stalin’s 
strategy for revolution in China. The 
strategy comprised 
steps: strengthening Party organiza- 
tion, allying with the peasantry, 
utilizing and mobilizing other social 
elements through united front tactics, 
resorting to armed revolution and 
consolidating territorial bases with 
Soviet-styled regime. 

Since his ascendency to a position 
of undisputed leadership in 1935, 
Mao has had a quarter-century fully 
to consolidate his dominant place in 
the Party as philosopher-king. He has 
reaped the full benefit of the “cult of 
personality” but has avoided the 
guilt that attaches to Stalin today. 
Refraining from using terror and 
drastic purge against his close a 
sociates, Mao would probably be 
much better thought of by his fol 
lowers should he die today than wa 
Stalin since his death. He has earned 
an international reputation as the 
foremost contemporary theoreticial 
in the world Communist movement; 
in the July 1958 issue of the Soviet 
ideological journal, Kommunist, i! 
was his name that followed Mart, 
Lenin and Stalin ahead of Soviel 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 
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On December 16, 1958, on the 
basis of a resolution adopted by the 
Sixth Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee under the personal guid- 
ance of Mao, Ch’en Yi announced 
that Mao had declined to seek re- 
election as Chairman of the Republic. 
This action confirmed what had been 
intimated previously in Mao’s con- 
versations with Khrushchev and In- 
dian Prime Minister Nehru, in which 
he reportedly mentioned that his 
resignation was only a step to enable 
him “all the better to concentrate 
his energies in dealing with questions 
of the direction, policy and line of 
the Party and State” and “to set 
aside more time for Marxist-Leninist 
theoretical work.” The boldness of 
the step is a further indication of 
Mao’s enormous strength and re- 
sourcefulness—he need not _ be 
troubled by the routine or trivia of 
even the office of chief of state. 

Since Mao retains his chairman- 
ship of the Party, he apparently plans 
to make his personal “leap forward” 
by devotion to the all-involved com- 
mune program. The complex regi- 
mentation and militarization of this 
plan is seemingly necessary in com- 
munizing so vast a society as China’s. 
an action that would further con- 
tribute to the success of the world 
Communist movement. Armed with 
immense capabilities, experience and 
prestige, and unhampered by syco- 
phantic subordinates or unscrupulous 
relatives, Mao is quite capable of 
moving toward his goals in whatever 
devious way seems best to him. 

As First Vice Chairman of the 
CPC Central Committee and Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress, Liu 
Shao-ch’i is second in authority only 
to Mao in both Party and State. He 
is recognized as one of the Party’s 
most successful 
theoreticans and is reportedly its 
purge specialist. Liu arrived at his 
Present high status onlv after years 
of faithful service beginning in the 
1920s, when he was a labor organizer 
among the coal miners of the Wuhan 
district. In 1923 he entered the Labor 


organizers and 
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CHU TEH: AMIABLE FIGUREHEAD 


Secretariat of the CPC and for some 
time thereafter was a professional 
trouble-shooter in the labor unions 
of Shanghai, Canton and the Wuhan 
area. In 1925 he became vice-presi- 
dent of the All-China Labor Federa- 
tion. By 1927 Liu had been elected 
to the Central Committee and by 
1931, to the Politburo. His position 
in the Party continued to be strength- 
ened, and in 1943 he became a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee Secre- 
tariat. Once he had arrived in the 
then-inner core, Liu turned his at- 
tention to the military, with whom 
he saw service as commissar of the 
New Fourth Army. Since 1945 his 
chief service to the Party has been 
in organization and government af- 
fairs, including the drafting of the 
Party Constitution of 1945, the Com- 
mon Program of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference in 
1949 and the Constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China in 1954. 
He was possibly instrumental in the 
revision of the Party Constitution in 
1956. 

Chou En-lai holds the third posi- 
tion of importance in the CPC and 
the title of Premier of the State 
Council. He is said to be perhaps the 
most elastic leader who has managed 
to survive pre-Mao Party leaderships 
and has continued to hold positions 
of high authority ever since 1924. 





It was Chou who, with Li-san, Ch’en 
Yi and others, formed a branch of 
the Communist Party in France in 
1921. With Chu Teh he was also re- 
sponsible for formation of a Berlin 
cell. In 1931, implicated in the Li 
Li-san schism, Chou lost his position 
as chairman of the Party Organiza- 
tion Bureau. Nevertheless, he man- 
aged to retain enough power to re- 
appear as Chairman of the Military 
Affairs Bureau, which was to be- 
come the most active organ in the 
following years. Shrewd, but lacking 
the originality and adaptability of 
Mao. and without any really out- 
standing qualifications, Chou has 
driven himself to become the Party’s 
chief foreign negotiator. As such, 
he has distinguished himself at the 
Geneva Conference in 1954 and the 
Bandung Conference in 1955. 

Marshal Chu Teh, who holds 
fourth rank in the CPC, began his 
Party activity by cooperating with 
Chou in the formation of a Com- 
munist cell in Berlin around 1922. 
After deportation from Germany in 
1925, he returned to China the fol- 
lowing year by way of Moscow and 
was one of the leaders in the 1927 
Nanchang Uprising. A devoted 
partner and close follower of Mao 
since May 1928, Chu served as 
veteran Commander-in-Chief of the 
Chinese Red Army, later the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army, until 
1954, when the title went to Mao 
under the newly adopted State Con- 
stitution. Reportedly Chairman of 
the Military Bureau of the Party 
Central Committee, Chu commands 
respect among the military. In fact. 
he serves a more important role as an 
amiable figurehead. 

Ch’en Yiin, fifth-ranked Party 
leader, is also the Party’s outstand- 
ing expert in the fields of economics 
and financial planning. Practically 
the only senior CPC leader with 
worker origins, Ch’en began as a 
type-setter in Shanghai and rose to 
a high-ranking Party position 
through his success as a labor or- 
ganizer. He later became Director of 
the Party Organization Department. 
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As the First Vice-Premier of the 
State Council, Ch’en is believed to 
handle most of the domestic affairs 
for Premier Chou En-lai. His man- 
agerial ability has given him in- 
creasing Party responsibilities and 
influence. 

Teng Hsiao-p’ing, as a member of 
the Politburo Standing Committee 
and Secretary-General of the Central 
Committee, is believed to hold the 
sixth-ranking position in the CPC. 
He joined the Party during his stu- 
dent days in Paris and in 1925 re- 
turned to China to participate in 
Party and Army work. After the 
Long March he served as a political 
commissar in several Communist 
units, including Liu  Po-ch’eng’s 
Second Field Army. In 1949 he was 
made the Southwest 
Bureau of the Party Central Com- 
mittee. The following year, he be- 
came vice-chairman of the South- 
west Military and Political Commit- 
tee and two years later, a Vice- 
Premier. During this time Teng also 
performed valuable service in Party 
organizational work in Peking. 
to deliver the address 


secretary of 


Selected 
announcing the purge of Kao Kang 
and Jao Shu-shih in 1955 and to re- 
port on the revision of the Party 
Constitution at the Eighth National 
Party Congress in 1956, Teng added 
to his esteem within the Party. As 
the only civilian Vice-Chairman of 
the National Defense Council, since 
1955 Teng has had a hand in all top 
Party, State and military councils. 

Lin Piao, who is the youngest of 
the “Big Seven” of the Politburo 
Standing Committee, was a member 
of the Communist Youth League at 
the age of 16. A graduate of the 
Whampoa Military Academy, he has 
had an outstanding military career, 
including major roles in the Nan- 
chang Uprising and the Long March. 
Wounded in the battles against the 
Japanese forces in northeast Shansi 
while he was serving as commander 
of the 115th Division of the Eighth 
Route Army, Lin was treated in 
Moscow. where he used his conva- 
lescence time to 


study military 
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science. This proved invaluable 
during World War II and its after- 
math, when Lin applied his strategic 
training to turning the tide of the 
civil war. After the defeat of the 
Nationalist forces in 1949, he became 
the regional boss of Central-South 
China. In 1954 Lin was named a 
Vice-Premier and Vice-Chairman of 
the National Defense Council, and 
the following year saw his promotion 
to the Politburo and its Standing 
Committee. 

Lin Po-ch’ii and Tung Pi-wu, who 
rank eighth and ninth in Party 
councils, are veteran members of 
the Politburo. Both were revolution- 
ary associates of Sun Yat-sen. Tung 
became one of the founders of the 
CPC. Lin joined the Party possibly 
as early as 1921 and was active in 
the Nanchang Uprising. Both men 
spent several years in Russia fol- 
lowing early Communist debacles in 
China. Upon their return to China, 
they were active in the Kiangsi and 
later Northern Shensi Soviet areas, 
where Lin served as chairman of the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Re- 
gion Government, and Turg headed 
the court system. At present, Lin is 
the senior of the five Vice-Chairmen 
of the CPC in the Standing Commit- 
tee of the National People’s Con- 
gress. Tung is a member and the 
only secretary of the Party Central 
Contro! Committee, as well as Presi- 
dent of the Supreme People’s Court. 

P’eng Chen and Li Fu-ch’un rank 
10th and 13th in the order of com- 
mand. At various times, both have 
been either in charge or second in 
command of the Organization De- 
partment of the CPC Central Com- 
mittee. P’eng has specialized in legal 
and political work and trade union 
organization. He has been Party 
Secretary for the Shen-Kan-Ning 
Border Region, North China, North- 
east China and Peking. He is also 
mayor of Peking and currently a 
Vice-Chairman and Secretary-General 
of the Standing Committee of the 
National Peoples Congress. Li, an 
expert economist, directed economic 
activities during the Party’s Yenan 
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period, and is presently Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission. 

The next-ranking Politburo menm- 
bers—Lo Jung-huan, Ch’en Yi, P’eng 
Teh-huai, 
Lung—are all Army marshals. They 
were all elected to their high position 
in September 1956, except for P’eng, 
who became a Politburo member in 
1955 to take the place originally oc: 
cupied by Kao Kang. These men 
joined the Party about 1927 and 
have distinguished revolutionary rec 
ords. All, with the exception of Lo, 
have been field commanders respect: 
ed for their success as strategists and 
tacticians. Now all are Vice-Chair- 
men of the National Defense Coun- 
cil. Ch’en, P’eng and Ho are cur 
rently Vice-Premiers; Ch’en is con 
currently Foreign Minister; P’eng is 
Defense Minister; and Ho is Physical 
Culture Commissioner. 

The remaining four full members 
of the Politburo are Li Hsien-nien. 
K’o Ch’ing-shih, Li Ching-ch’iian and 
T’an Chen-lin. Li Hsien-nien was 
elected to membership in September 
1956; the remaining three wert 
elevated in May 1958. Li Hsien-nien 
and T’an Chen-lin saw service 
political commissars, unit commant: 


Liu Po-ch’eng and Ho 


ers and provincial Party secretaries 
and governors. Both now also serve 
as members of the nine-man Secre 
tariat of the CPC Central Committee. 
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lj Hsien-nien is also a Vice-Premier 
and Finance Minister. K’o Ch’ing- 
shih and Li Ching-ch’iian, who were 
dected to the Central Committee only 
as recently as 1956, are also Party 
secretaries for the Shanghai Bureau 
and the Szechwan Committee. 

The six alternate members of the 
Politburo, in descending order of 
rank are: Ulanfu, Chang Wen-t’ien, 
Lu Ting-yi, Ch’en Po-ta, K’ang 
Sheng and Po I-po. Ulanfu, a Mongol 
whose position reflects CPC policy 
on national minorities, is a Vice- 
Premier and boss of the Inner Mon- 
golia Autonomous Region. Chang 
Wen-ien and K’ang Sheng were 
members of the formerly smaller 
Politburo, respectively from 1931 
and 1945 until 1956. Chang, a pre- 
Mao secretary-general of the CPC, 
is presently a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress and the First Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. K’ang 
Sheng, formerly a delegate to the 
Comintern and once the Party secret 
police chief, now serves only as 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee for 
Popularization of Standard Spoken 
Chinese. Lu Ting-yi is the veteran 
director of the CPC Propaganda De- 
partment; Ch’en Po-ta, who is re- 
putedly Mao’s ghost writer, is now 
a Vice-Director of the propaganda 
Department and the First Vice-Direc- 
tor of the Chinese Academy of 
Seience. Po I-po, a former finance 
minister, is now a Vice-Premier and 
Chairman of the National Economic 
Commission. 

These Politburo members, the 26 
top leaders of the CPC, are firmly en- 
trenched in their various positions 
of authority. While change is always 
a possibility and will, of necessity, 
occur as age forces several of these 
men to lay down the burdens of of- 
fice, the stability of their respective 
Positions is unquestionable. This is 
Particularly true with regard to the 
seven top men who form the inner 
circle of the Standing Committee. 

That indubitably intense solidarity 
of the Chinese Communist leadership 
is the product of long years. of 
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comradeship, ideological conviction 
and the shared achievement repre- 
sented by their conquest of power, 
their complete control of the country 
and its growing international in- 
fluence. In spite of this, rumors 
circulate periodically about a possible 
schism in the Party. The CPC’s in- 
digenous leadership is alledgedly 
arousing resentment in Moscow, 
which may eventually lead to the re- 
placement of the present leaders by 
those more willing to accept Kremlin 
domination. 


N RECENT months, such speculation 
has intensified because of increas- 

ing Chinese emphasis on autonomy, 
on following a “separate road to So- 
cialism.” Likewise, Mao’s resignation 
tended to renew rumors of friction 
between his “indigenous” leadership 
and the ambitions of a Moscow- 
trained inner-Party clique. In fact, 
there is no visible cause for specu- 
lation about a Party split on the basis 
of indigenous or Moscow-minded 
interests: All the CPC leaders are, 
as Mao put it in January 1959, dedi- 
cated to “the unity of the Socialist 
camp headed by the Soviet Union 
and the unity of the international 
Communist movement, with the So- 
viet Communist party as its center.” 

Mao’s Moscow orientation was 
no secret even before the establish- 
ment of his regime. And the avid 
praise by Soviet leaders and 
by Communist party publications 
throughout the world indicates that 
Mao’s principles and practices are 
entirely acceptable to the Kremlin. 
Certainly this praise does not sub- 
stantiate the allegations that Mao is 
in some way different from Liu, who 
is often mentioned as the leader of 
a pro-Soviet faction. Actually, all the 
CPC leaders are not only influenced 
by, but completely devoted to, the 
Soviet Party line. 

Time has favored the CPC and re- 
leased it from the necessity of direct 
material assistance, policy guidance 
and operational directives from Mos- 
cow. Maturity and solidarity have 
created self-reliance within the CPC 


leadership and differences in pro- 
cedural methods between Moscow 
and Peking have been mistaken as 
signs that the old deference toward 
the USSR, except such as is oc- 
casioned by superior Russian mili- 
tary might and scientific and tech- 
nological achievements, no longer 
exists. Mao’s commune plan is thus 
seen as an indication that the CPC 
is growing more conscious of its own 
abilities and less willing to seek 
Soviet advice. 

In fact, the Soviet Party leaders, 
following the consolidation of their 
positions in the post-Stalin transi- 
tional period, have indicated a great- 
er willingness to recognize the size, 
prestige, vitality and resources of the 
CPC. Moscow gave Peking a free 
hand in determining how to con- 
struct a Socialist state. This new 
immunity from Soviet intervention 
implies a mutual respect between the 
hierarchies of the two Parties. This 
had added to the solidarity and pride 
of Chinese leadership and, in turn, 
has generated a greater resourceful- 
ness and spirit of self-reliance. 

Mutual respect has, however, not 
put an end to the strong influences 
of the Kremlin. This is evident in the 
events that followed the death of 
Stalin. A trend toward collective 
leadership, which began then, has 
seemingly been reversed by Khrush- 
chev’s ascendency. Harmony in doc- 
trinal and practical approaches is 
shown by the CPC’s imitation of 
both trends, despite the objective dif- 
ferences in the two countries’ in- 
ternal situations. Collective leader- 
ship implies a delicate balance of 
contending forces and personalities; 
by its very nature it is more suscep- 
tible to upset than the individual 
dictatorship of a Stalin or a Mao. 
Collective leadership was a necessity 
in Moscow in order to provide a 
peaceful transitional period. Without 
such a need, and perhaps even at the 
risk of weakening his own authority, 
Mao led the CPC to imitate Soviet 
policy. 

On the international level, Mao has 
also indicated his allegiance to Soviet 











leadership. His January 1959 mes- 
sage to the 21st Soviet Party Con- 
gress, alongside Chou’s introductory 
speech at this Congress and other 
recent statements of CPC leaders, in- 
dicate Mao’s and the Party’s fervor. 

Only a leader who is convinced 
of the authority of his domestic posi- 
tion, who is sure that the others in 
the Party hierarchy share his views, 
would so confidently adulate the 
USSR. This is a further indication 
of the solidarity of CPC leadership. 

No threat has existed to Mao’s 
leadership since 1938. Since then, 
all those who have gained power 
have been personally selected by Mao 
and have demonstrated their loyalty 
to him. These 
tomed to the idea that their au- 
thority depends on Mao’s fortunes 
and are hardly likely to initiate any 
action against him. Even the Kao- 
Jao “anti-Party Plot,” which was ex- 
posed in 1955, was not directed 
against Mao, but against his as- 
sistants, Liu and Chou. The surviving 
pre-Mao leaders have shown their 
allegiance to Mao’s complete au- 
thority by accepting any assignments 
he gave them. These men realize that 
their political existence depends on 
their individual loyalty to Mao’s 
leadership. Hence, no rival group 
spirit exists. 


officials are accus- 


[* SPITE of all indications to the 
contrary, fractionalism within the 
CPC Army leadership is mentioned 
as a possible source of destruction of 
Party solidarity. In the 1956 en- 
largement of the Politburo and the 
Central Committee, a significant 
number of the promoted officials 
were Army men: Four of the six men 
elected to the Politburo were mili- 
tary leaders, and of the total Polit- 
buro membership of 26, seven also 
hold the rank of marshal. On the 
surface, the high position of these 
men, coupled with their mass popu- 
larity, places them in a_ position 
where they might challenge the 
regular Party leadership. 

However, it is evident that the 
Party is fully aware of the im- 





portance of maintaining control over 
the military, and that the military 
is willing to accept a subordinate 
role. When Marshal Georgi Zhukov 
was ousted from his position in the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese military 
leaders publicly stated their support 
of strong Party control over the 
Army. 

The Chinese military leader in no 
way feels that he is a man apart 
from the Party; on the contrary. 
he believes that the Army is an arm 
of the CPC. This belief was devel- 
oped during the early years of strug- 
gle for power and is based upon the 
theory of Bolshevik leadership in the 
Army, as applied by Mao. As much 
importance was attached to the 
political as to the military during 
the revolution; the political commis- 
sar held equal status with the field 
general. In this sense, practically all 
of the present civilian leaders, in- 
cluding Mao himself, share a military 
background. All of the present gen- 
erals who have been elevated to posi- 
tions of political prominence formed 
their associations with Mao during 
the revolutionary days and do not 
question the role assigned to the 
military. 

Five of the seven members of the 
Politburo Standing Committee are 
civilians. Marshal Chu is of advanced 
years, and Marshal Lin Piao is re- 
putedly in poor health. In the nine- 
man Secretariat, only two of the 
members are generals. However, so 
long as the present view of the role 
of the military in the Party prevails, 
the number of political leaders with 
military backgrounds is unimportant, 
and there is little likelihood of the 
appearance of a military faction. 

With its successful revolutionary 
record and a solidarity that has 
earned it respect, the CPC has yet 
to face its greatest challenge. The 
real test of Party strength and 
leadership will come when Mao, who 
was born in 1893, passes from the 
scene. In order to avoid a disruptive 
struggle for power, it is quite pos- 
sible that a period of collective 
leadership would ensue. And should 





the present members of the Politburo 
survive Mao, Liu, Chou, Ch’en: Yiin 
and Teng Hsiao-p’ing would be in 
the dominant positions. 

However, as events in Moscow re. 
cently demonstrated, a genuine col- 
lective leadership is alien to a totali- 
tarian form of government. It is 
therefore likely that one of these 
men will assume a role of leadership 
akin to that of Mao. Because of the 
absence of factionalism, it is also 
likely that Mao’s successor will 
achieve that position because of his 
faithful adherence to present policy 
rather than through any innovations 
or strong-arm tactics. Although ap- 
proval will be sought from Moscow, 
the respect now given to the CPC 
will allow this to be a domestic de- 


cision. The strength of Party discip- § 


line may be relied upon to carry 
along the disappointed and insure 
universal cooperation. 

Because of the great importance 
attached to Party standing, Liu is the 


logical choice for Party chairman. | 


Liu’s early Soviet training, his ac- 
complishments as a theoretician, rec- 
ord of loyalty to Mao, control of or- 
ganizational machinery and esteem 
among the Party rank-and-file further 
enhance his prospects. 

Age is an important factor among 


many members of the Politburo. | 


such as Chu Teh, Lin Po-ch’ii and 
Tung Pi-wu. Lin Piao is reportedly 
in ill health. While Chou En-lai has 
the caliber of leadership, his au- 


thority rests mainly on the State } 


machine and he has less standing 


and a smaller following in the Party J 


itself. Should Chou take advantage 
of any temporary period of collec: 
tive leadership to set himself up as 


a Bulganin or a Mikoyan to Liu's | 


Khrushchev. this would be about the 
limit of his possibilities. 

The tremendous, 
strength of the Communist leader: 
ship is rapidly harnessing China's 
vast human resources. The Commu: 
nist world does well to acknowledge 
such success. The free world may 
well give serious study to such am 


ever-growing 


unprecedented challenge. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Sidelights on the Soviet Union 


Main Street, U.S.S.R. 
By Irving R. Levine. 
Doubleday. 408 pp. $4.50. 


Main STREET, U.S.S.R., by NBC’s 
Moscow correspondent, is not bril- 
liant nor in any sense deep-reaching. 
Yet it is a much-needed book. Be- 
cause in some of its contents the 
volume resembles /nside Russia To- 
day, it was dismissed by a few re- 
viewers as “poor man’s Gunther” 
and “trivia.” But the value of Le- 
vines book is precisely in the vast 
amount of small details and minute 
sidelights it presents on today’s So- 
viet Union. The reviewers who have 
so far sneered at Levine’s work do 
not apparently realize how very 
necessary these little facts are, how 
many gaps he fills, even if casually, 
incidentally, almost unwittingly. 

Levine provides us with generous 
and often novel information on such 
facets of Russian life as transporta- 
tion on land, water and in the air; 
telephones and the press; censorship 
and spying; people’s pro-Westernism 
and, generally, attitudes toward 
foreigners; drinking high and low; 
housing, marriage and the family; 
and a dozen other topics, the sum 
total of which makes for Soviet 
existence. 

Occasionally, in brief flashes, he 
tries analyses of underlying reasons 
for this or that aspect of Sovietica. 
Mostly, however, a discerning read- 
er can himself figure things out— 
on the basis of dry or juicy facts 
furnished by the author. Indeed, the 
Breatest worth of the book is for 
those readers who are long-time stu- 
dents of the Soviet puzzle: Levine 
gives them jig saw pieces to fit in 
where hitherto these have been 


; missing. 


Frequently our old knowledge re- 
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ceives from Levine some startlingly 
graphic confirmation. Thus he in- 
forms us that housing in Russia is 
so crowded that “it’s not uncommon 
for a divorced couple to go on 
sharing . . . even the same bed, be- 
cause neither can find another place 
to live.” One reason for the “marble 
and brass splendor” of the Moscow 
and Leningrad subways is pithily 
suggested in Levine’s description of 
the splendor as the “Russian Ortho- 
dox church gone underground” (not 
Levine’s own phrase, by the way, but 
one he quotes without indicating the 
source of this apt comparison). 

The ever-present contrast between 
things modern and things old func- 
tioning in the USSR cheek by jowl 
is well illustrated by Levine when 
he writes: “At the atomic power 
station outside Moscow I watched 
two young Russians, part of the staff 
of 100 (of whom 20 per cent are 
women), seated at a control board 
supervising by remote control the 
5000-kilowatt nuclear pile. In the 
washroom on the same premises as 
the nuclear reactor, hot water is pro- 
duced by a primitive wood-burning 
stove.” 

But in a book by a man so new 
to Russia as Levine there are of 
course errors and serious omissions, 
too. A boner about historical fact is 
committed by the NBC correspondent 
when he remarks, “But Russians will 
rarely, if ever, suggest that they 
would like to return to the days of 
the Tsar.” He thus repeats the com- 
mon mistake of less-informed West- 
erners that it was the Communists 
who overthrew the Romanovs, and 
that there has never been a liberal 


Reviewed by Albert Parry 


Chairman, Department of 
Russian, Colgate University 


interlude and a_ third, moderate 
choice between the two reactionary 
extremes of the monarchy ‘and of 
the Communists. 

The book’s sharpest deficiency is 
the author’s failure to realize all the 
importance of the emergence of the 
new class society in Soviet Russia,’ 
particularly of the rise of the middle 
or bourgeois class. He speaks of this 
class flittingly. on just two scant oc- 
casions—on page 127 in parentheses. 
and on pages 399-400 in a scattered 
manner, in between a number of 
other things. Yet, in any penetrating 
book on today’s Russia this vital 
topic should be paramount, receiving 
at least a chapter for itself, and it 
should run as a distinct, thoughtful 
thread through the other chapters. 

Among other minuses, the book’s 
title is rather misleading. From 
Sinclair Lewis’ days on, the expres- 
sion “Main Street” has prepared us 
to see provincial life. But Levine’s 
emphasis is on Moscow, where he 
spent most of his time, with only 
infrequent and not too revealing 
trips to the Soviet hinterland. His 
book should have been called Main 
City, USSR. Another negative fea- 
ture is the author’s attempt at cute- 
ness in chapter headings. Their flip- 
pancy obscures the contents of the 
chapters, making it quite hard for 
us to know, at first glance and subse- 
quent re-perusal, just what phase of 
Soviet life (agriculture? industry? 
love-making?) this or that chapter 
is actually discussing. The lack of 
an index also tries the reader’s pa- 
tience if he is to use the book in 
his researches. 

Most surprising is the author’s 
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(and the publisher’s) carelessness, 
as revealed in the abundant miss- 
pellings of Russian words and names. 
Thus, Detsky is marred into Detzki 
(p. 72); ubiystvo is miswritten as 
ubistva (pp. 103-111); a woman’s 
name, Fyokla, is twisted into Felka 
(p. 128); Selskoye Khozyaistvo is 


misshapen into Solskoye Khozyaistva 
(p. 148) ; s Novym Godom is hardly 
recognizable as Snovum Godum (p. 
296) ; and <dravstvuite as zdrastivitza. 

But should a reader be sufficiently 
knowledgeable to correct such 
blunders, and also to separate and 
discard occasional chaff from the 





prevailing solid grain; shouid he al. 
so be painstaking enough to pre. 
pare his own index of subjects and 
facts as he goes through the book, 
the end result is quite satisfying, 
and the addition to the student's 
library on modern Russia is con. 
siderable. 





Five Years of ‘Dissent’ 


Reviewed by David T. Bazelon 


Contributor, “Commentary,” 
“Partisan Review” 


Voices of Dissent. 


A Collection from “Dissent” Magazine. 


Grove. 384 pp. $3.75 and $1.95. 


LaTE IN 1953, a group of socialist 
diehards banded together and or- 
ganized a magazine which was in- 
tended to serve them (and others like 
them living with the sad echoes of 
radical politics reverberating through 
their blunted 


anguished forum where one basic 


sensibilities) as an 


question could be asked: what hap- 
pened? Conceived in failure and 
dedicated to the proposition of 
powerlessness, of no possible action, 
the moving impulse behind their ef- 
fort appears to have been this: We 
still have our minds, our pens, our 
critical apparatus—as well as our 
echoes—let’s use them. 

They called their magazine, Dis- 
sent, apparently because that was the 
one thing they were determined to 
do. In assessing the grandiose fail- 
ures of radical politics in our cen- 
tury, even the root idea of socialism 
itself was to be called into question. 
and not merely redefined again. Their 
only certain cohesion was to engage 
in a radical dissent from what they 
have consistently called the “Ameri- 
can Celebration”—meaning, I think, 
that frantic effort on the part of the 
larger group of depoliticalized intel- 
lectuals to justify their new comfort 
and apathy by discovering, redis- 
covering or just plain 
“positive values” in this place we 


inventing 


live in, and the way we live in it. 
Five years—and three hat-in-hand 

campaigns for financial contributions 

—later, a broadly representative col- 
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lection of dissenting articles has been 
published under the title, Voices of 
Dissent. We are invited to see what 
the diehards have done. The overall 
impression made by this volume is 
complex and not at all easy to 
characterize. 

There is a considerable amount 
of brilliant writing, exciting formula- 
tions and impressively sincere reach- 
ing attempts to come to terms with 
modern things and events. The col- 
lection, like the magazine itself, is 
dispiritingly uneven both as to con- 
tent and style; on the whole, the 
writing, as writing, is not distin- 
guished or even adequate. There is 
an excessive amount of sociological 
jargon (please note: not Marxist 
jargon), and a strong odor of the 
embittered academic. In the latter 
mode, the most earth-shattering state- 
ments are made tonelessly, in flat in- 
ept prose, “Dedication 
status-dominated life-style deprives 
individuals of their capacity to es- 


C.2.5 to a 


tablish more complicated identities 
encompassing a much broader range 
of human possibilities’ —- which 
means, the suburbs really stink. 
Finally, since the contributors are 
not paid, a number of them have 
taken advantage of the editors and 
have used the pages of the magazine, 
for instance, to speak directly to 
God about all the trouble we’ve been 
having: There is too much ultimatis- 
tic rhetoric from apprentice Pascals 
who do not seem to be aware of the 


high order of literary talent that sort 
of thing requires. (One _ horror 
piece, entitled “Our Peculiar Hell,” 
begins as follows: “If I had to select 
items of 20th century evidence to 
be found one day by future historians 
and archeologists, the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz and the protocols of 
the Moscow Trials would be high 
on the list.” And whom would you 
rather not be on this desert island 
with? ) 

Following a friendly preface by 
Norman Thomas (who is a con 
tributing editor) and an_introdue- 
tion by Irving Howe (one of Dis- 
sent’s leading editors), there appear 
33 articles under five groupings— 
“Socialism and Political Ideas,” 
“Life and Politics in America,” 
“World Politics,” “Politics and 
Psychoanalysis” and “Man and His 
World Today.” 

The first section of nine articles 
contains the key contributions which 
attempt a re-evaluation of socialism. 
In “Images of Socialism,” Howe and 
his colleague, Lewis Coser, review the 
early Utopian fantasies and find an 
authoritarian 
them, which was continued by the 
Marxists in their “scientific” image 
of the perfection of socialist society. 
The Marxists are criticized for al 


element — underlying 


lowing the vision of Utopia to grow 
“slack and static”’—and this unin 
aginative view of the “end” is cor 
related to the emphasis on party oF 
ganization as a “means,” which is 
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m interesting notion. In setting 
frth their own more _ reasonable 
images of socialism arrivée, their 
central concern is to leave room for 
conflict and change, to avoid the 
narcosis of “time will stop,” and to 
safeguard the free choice of in- 
dividuals—to keep the helping hand 
of the welfare state off man’s throat. 

This latter point is developed with 
authority and insight by G. L. 
Amold in “Collectivism Recon- 
sidered,” wherein the “technocratic 
trend” is isolated—distilled out of 
its originally socialist setting—and 
analyzed as an independent demiurge 
of mass industrial society. The theme 
is once again adverted to by Coser 
and Howe in “Authoritarians of the 
‘left’.” Here, the so-called sophisti- 
cated acceptance of the Soviet 
Achievement—social and__ political 
factors “temporarily” sacrificed to 
economic “progress”—is decisively 
attacked, especially in its most culti- 
vated form as put forward by Isaac 
Deutscher (in a much-discussed 
article in Dissent which is not re- 
printed ) . 

Indeed, the foremost tenet of 
socialist reconstruction on which the 
Dissenters express the broadest agree- 
ment is just this point: that State 
Ownership and The Plan do not 
make socialism—do not, in fact, 
make anything like socialism. They 
have clearly come back to democracy, 
decentralization and the individual 
human being. 

Probably the most brilliant single 
effort at rethinking the basic import 
of Marxism is the essay, “Marxism: 
Criticism and/or Action,” by Harold 
Rosenberg. Too tightly woven in 
lexture to bear adequate characteriza- 
tion here. what Rosenberg attempts 
—and, in my opinion, achieves—is 
to “save” Marxism as a critical tool, 
While resisting the easy out of as- 
‘uming that it was ever created for 
sich a limited purpose. The very 
soul of Marxism was action; it still 
. As criticism, it serves only one 
Sisyphean function—it is a means 
of peeling off the layers of social 
lallucination which social reality 
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continually recreates. Rosenberg asks 
us: “Will anyone deny that the bad 
dream and the farce have become 
commonplaces of the public life, to 
say nothing of the private? Or is it 
necessary to prove that these phe- 
nomena have something to do with 
that process of depersonalization 
through one’s calling described as 
proletarianization?” 

So Marxism, like most of our cul- 
tural equipment, has been reduced 
to a means for the job-holder (who 
retains a vestigial interest in remain- 
ing human) to overcome the daily 
hallucination that he is living. It 
has become, then, along with the 
Sermon on the Mount and other 
similar efforts of human thought, a 
child’s waterwings—to help us keep 
our heads above water. 

The “re-thinking” section also con- 
tains a very tender and perceptive 
essay by Coser in which he attempts 
to explain the older radicals and their 
view of the world to the younger 
radicals who have never had any 
political experience or hope, who 
have never had a world to contem- 
plate other than this one of total 
crisis. Again, the answer is: Struggle 
against the hallucination that non- 
dissent can lead to life, you must 
be radical for self-survival. 

The first section has a seeming 
coherence, at least of theme, with a 
few notable exceptions: There is a 
long critique of Keynesian 
which, properly enough, 
doesn’t have much to do with any- 
thing except Keynes; and one gentle- 
man discusses “bourgeois capital- 
ism” (yet!) in its prosperous pose. 
But when we get to the rest of the 
volume, the voices of dissent be- 
come various and far-ranging indeed, 
and one gets the impression that, 
whomever they may be talking to. 
it seems unlikely they are talking to 
each other. 

There are “occasional” pieces— 
Howe on why the intellectuals loved 
Adlai Stevenson; two excellent bits 
of reportage-in-depth (Frank Mar- 
quart on the auto workers and L. D. 
Reddick on the Montgomery bus 


eco- 
nomics, 


boycott); a profoundly scholarly, 
disquisitional assay of suburbia 
etc. Norman Mailer’s over-discussed 
fudging of the Modern World in the 
Negro is also included. A talented 
louse-up of Robert Penn Warren’s 
book on Southern prejudice by Paul 
Goodman (who, incidentally, seems 
hardly ever any longer to write less 
than very well). A voice from Asia, 
Asoka Mehta, speaks very interest- 
ingly and convincingly on the na- 
ture of a possible democratic (non- 
Communist) _industrialization of 
Asia. An African sketches the out- 
lines of future conflict within African 
nationalism (from an entire issue 
of Dissent devoted to African prob- 
lems). Herbert Marcuse debates 
Erich Fromm on Freudian revision- 
ism; C. Wright Mills adumbrates the 
stupidity of our leaders; Ignazio 
Silone parades his sad but still gentle 
soul; and Nicola Chiaromonte writes 
something too. (That’s a quick, in- 
complete run-through. ) 

Well, why does anybody dislike 
Dissent? Now this is an issue on 
which I feel incredibly objective, 
since I have never been able to make 
myself understood by either the 
faithfully embittered radical-ex (still 
radical, but with no ties to a political 
movement) or the unfaithfully em- 
bittered ex-radical (who has _ lost 
both his radicalism and his politics). 
(And besides, my best thought is 
that I am myself a bit of each.) To 
set out upon this perilous journey, 
which thankfully must be short: 

Yes, there is a certain amount, and 
that necessarily means too much, of 
radical attitudinizing; but on the 
other hand, less than might be 
feared; and it is not the dominant 
tone, which is, rather, a serious ef- 
fort to re-evaluate the bath water 
while preserving the baby. Now on 
the first hand again: No, politics 
cannot be dispensed with even when 
it is impossible; but on the other 
hand again, isolation stinks, purity 
saves only from experience, and we 
shouldn’t chew off more history than 
we can swallow. 

Now would both of you fellows 
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please listen to me for a moment: A tion, neither the radical-exs nor the it is equally dispiriting to realize § ft 
good job is really neither the end _ ex-radicals have a monopoly on de- __ that the current strength-through-joy § ¢ 
nor the beginning of the world; it  fensive intellectual pomposity. plati- | campaign is proving inadequate, and { F 
is just one of the many killing ad- tudes, or even, for that matter. ideas. this is still a very tough world: Af A 
vantayes we have here in America. And in conclusion, I wish to re- little boredom goes a long way. a 
Also, contrary to popular supersti- mind one and all that while it is Besides, what’s so terrible (|f § 
tion, radicalism was not invented by _ true that anything less than a radical- | mean, who’s going to lose what vir. ff 
Lenin and Trotsky and will, I assure ly creative view of the world is  ginity?) in seeing what they can§ - 
you, survive their demise. In addi- momentarily due to become boring. do with it in the next five years? 
« ° . 
A Popularization of Hamilton : 
B 
The Mind of Alexander Hamilton. Reviewed by Adrienne Koch F 
By Saul K. Padover. Associate professor of history, 
Harper. 449 pp: $6.50. University of California P 
THIs BOOK is evidently the last of | a section on “Pre-Revolutionary The most important section, how. © 
the crop of purely Bicentennial Ham- Pamphlets” which reprints “in con- __ ever, is perhaps the one on Hamilton: * 
iltoniana, Had this collection of Ham- —_ densed form” parts of A Full Vindica- “Economic Papers.” to which the edi- I 
ilton’s papers not been preceded by tion and The Farmer Refuted. These tor devotes half of the book’s pages] ° 
Richard Morris’ The Basic Ideas of _ papers were written by Hamilton The reports on public credit and man * 
Alexander Hamilton, it would doubt- when he was about 19 years old and _ufactures are given in full (although “ 
less have been welcomed with more they have something of that lively they might have benefited by skillful P 
enthusiasm. The principle of organi- _ polemical tone that flourishes in this _ cutting). The editor apparently agrees)" 
zation of the two volumes. however, epoch of the human life span. Here, —_ with those scholars who have insisted “ 
is different. Morris selects important Hamilton is a protagonist for what that Hamilton’s economic thought# “ 
political and historical issues and he calls “the cause of virtue and man- _and writings are his major contribu." 
chooses what he thinks are the most kind” and when he has difficulty in tion to American civilization. li 
telling or appealing passages from appealing to New York charter rights Finally, there are two casual con § ™ 
Hamilton’s writings relevant to them. _ to defend the patriot cause, he invokes cluding chapters on Hamiltons§} ® 
Thus, he employs subject divisions “the sacred rights of mankind ... “Maxims, Mottos, Brief Opinions’ by 
like the right of revolution, building written. as with a sunbeam, in the and some of his “Comments on Con 
a new nation, the Federal Convention, | whole volume of human nature, by __ temporaries.” This is a standing de ™ 
the fight for ratification, the principles _ the hand of the Divinity itself; and vice of Padover’s editorial procedure “ 
of constitutional government, Hamil- —_can never be erased or obscured by He first introduced it in his shor ™ 
ton’s economic program, war and mortal power.” This sentiment, con- anthology on Jefferson’s democracy 
peace, leaders and leadership and ventional enough at the time. is note- _—smaintained it in a book misleading] 
even a philosophical section called worthy because of Hamilton’s tend- labeled The Complete  Madisoif fi 
“On Life and Death” (which sounds ency after the Revolution to maintain (would that it were!), and is loya he 
much more promising than it is). perfect silence on such inviolable na- _to it again on this occasion. It hay * 
Morris’ is a useful beginner’s hand- __ tural rights. never been clear to the reviewer juli “ 
book, even if the author’s interpre- Among the most important writ- how these maxims and mottos andj @ 
tation and selection is bent upon ings presented are those in the section _ opinions are selected, but it is vide “ 
creating a portrait of a liberty-loving on “National Union and Constitu- that they do not represent the cor § '™ 
Hamilton that is compounded more _ tion,” covering the important period __ scientious culling of epigrams and ™ 
of wish than actuality. from 1780 to 1788, and yielding the __ brief opinions, based on a systematig 8° 
Padover, who is no newcomer to reader about 100 pages of selected study of the statesman’s writing. — ™ 
the field of popularizing the writings — speeches, mostly from the Constitu- There is also an introductory es 
and careers of the Founding Fathers, tional Convention and the New York called “The Controversial Mr. Hami-@ ™ 
has arranged his volume more sim- _ Ratification Convention. Hamilton’s ton.” Here Padover decides, withou\% P 
ply—both for himself, as editor, and _ speeches in the New York Convention too much probing, that Hamilton's ch 
in terms of the grossness of his cate- were of great importance in obtaining _ writings belong to a vitally conser? ™ 
gories. There are seven sections—a victory for the Constitution. It was tive political philosophy. This 8 * tr 
brief 25 pages on “Personal Papers”; — wise to reprint them in full. more controversial conclusion tha ™ 
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the author realizes—since there are 
careful scholars ready to say that 
Hamilton does not belong in the 
American conservative tradition at 
all; that he is a radical innovator in- 
stead. Whether he is to be called 


radical or conservative, however, 


seems of less moment than the sub- 
stantial fact that he cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be called 
or considered a liberal—or even, as 
liberal. On occasion, notably in the 
conclusion to the introductory essay, 
Padover manifests awareness of this 


point, and in this sense, while his 
essay is heavily indebted to scholars 
whose names are nowhere acknowl- 
edged, it is a sounder interpretation 
of Hamilton than other publications 
in the Bicentennial year have tended 
to be. 





Democracy and German Politics 


Matthias Erzberger and the Dilemma of German Democracy. 


By Klaus Epstein. 
Princeton. 473 pp. $10.00. 


WITH THIS REMARKABLE STUDY, 
Professor Epstein has made a major 
contribution to the better under- 
standing of modern Germany. Equal- 
ly far removed from the apologetics 
of German nationalism, which mars 
so many German works. and the 
war-time anti-German 
propaganda, Epstein writes with de- 
tachment and profound insight. His 
command of the source material is 
enviable and his mastery of detail 
impressive. I know of no book in Eng- 
lish from which a better understand- 
ing of the complex and hybrid gov- 
ernment of Imperial Germany could 
be gathered. The weird combination 
of authoritarian and democratic ele- 
ments, of rigidity and_ instability 
come fully into view, as well as the 
motley crowd of mediocrities which 
peopled its several political stages. 

Epstein does not adore his central 
figure uncritically. Erzberger is no 
hero in the conventional sense. Ep- 
stein characterizes him as a_politi- 


slogans of 


cian in the classic democratic sense. 
a restlessly busy commoner with no 
exceptional sense of either intellec- 
tual or moral scruples, yet funda- 
mentally dedicated to the people’s 
good because he was a decent 
man and a Christian (Catholic). 
Epstein considers Erzberger’s 
Willingness to assume onerous re- 
sponsibilities his “most — striking 
characteristic.” Thus, his murder by 
nationalist extremists was a genuine 
tragedy. caused by his most pro- 
Nounced trait. For he was held re- 
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sponsible by them for the collapse 
of Germany which they and their 
ilk had brought about. Erzberger, 
like his erstwhile foe, Gustav Strese- 
mann, a decade later, struggled 
against overwhelming odds and, with 
the detachment of hind-sight one 
might say he was “bound to lose.” 

Epstein rightly links Erzberger’s 
pronounced democratic leanings to 
his Swabian antecedents. In Ger- 
many’s southwest, popular participa- 
tion in politics has played a role 
for many centuries. The leadership 
which West Germans have assumed 
since 1945 is part of the “demo- 
cratization” which has been going 
forward slowly but steadily, as the 
hold of Prussian, Austrian and 
Bavarian authoritarianism has been 
broken (it is crucial to realize that 
it is not only Prussian—Adolf Hitler 
was an Austrian and got his start 
in Bavaria). 

But Epstein is hardly concerned 
with such later perspectives. He 
merely notes that the democracy 
which Erzberger and his friends 
built at Weimar in 1919 rested upon 
insecure foundations. “The old 
bureaucrats, old soldiers, old judges, 
old Junkers and old industrialists re- 
tained most of their influence, and 
their recovery from the shock of 
November 1918 was bound to lead 
to a revival of Right-wing intransi- 
gence.” 

But we hear little of any “dilem- 
ma”; in fact I am not sure what 
Epstein thinks the dilemma was (or 


Reviewed by Carl J. Friedrich 


Professor of Government, 
Harvard University 


is), unless it is this weakness result- 
ing from lack of social reform. The 
friends of democracy in Germany 
were too preoccupied with the form 
and the paraphernalia, had too little 
appreciation of the enormous task 
that is involved in democratizing mil- 
lions of people, and the time required 
for such an undertaking. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
draw attention to one particular 
instance of Erzberger’s career, which 
Epstein’s book does much to eluci- 
date, and that is the so-called Peace 
Resolution of the Reichstag in 1917. 
An ineffectual attempt at reaching a 
basis for a negotiated peace. it raises 
nonetheless the question of a failure 
on the Allied side. When taken to- 
gether with the tragedy of non-co- 
operation with anti-Hitlerite opposi- 
tion elements so vividly portrayed 
and criticized by Allan Dulles after 
the last war, it makes one wonder 
whether there is an in-built inability 
of democracy to make skillful use of 
the very forces favoring democracy 
in the enemy camp, once war has 
commenced to whip up mass hysteria. 
Yet I am not willing to adopt so 
pessimistic a view. 

There can be little doubt that 
weakness of German democracy was 
fatally reinforced by the weakness 
in foreign policy of the older democ- 
racies. Thus, the tragedy of Erzberger 
(as well as that of Walther Rathenau 
and others) was not only a tragedy 
of German democracy, but a tragedy 
of the entire Western world. 
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SHIPLEY 


Repertory of music dramas. Presented by 
the New York City Opera Company. At the 
City Center. 

An Evening with Ethel Waters. Pre- 
sented by Marker Productions. At the 
Renata Theater. 

Two Irish Plays. Presented by Early 
Stages. At the Gate Theater. 

Kataki. By Shimon Wincelberg. Directed 
by Alan Schneider. Presented by Jay Garon 
and Bob Sokoler. At the Ambassador 
Theater. 


(7 MOST STIRRING of the spring 
events in the theater is the “opera” 
season at the City Center. Announced 
for this and the next season are 18 
works by contemporary American 
composers. Several of these were 
originally offered for runs on Broad- 
way, and it is clear that no line of 
demarcation can be drawn between 
the new American “opera” and the 
Broadway musical drama. Street 
Scene and Regina have already been 
shown; after its Broadway run, West 
Side Story might well follow. 

What is immediately clear is that 
the City Center is doing a first-rate 
job. Excellent voices, sensitive con- 
ductors, imaginative directors and 
harmonious settings combine to give 
the works their fullest opportunity. 

Most responsive has been Elmer 
Rice’s Street Scene, music by Kurt 
Weill. There is a folk quality—of city 
folk—in this play. The songs have a 
wide range of sentiment, humor and 
irony. The characters range equally 
widely, from radical to hundred- 
percenter, from romping youngsters 
to hep-cat teeners. But in its picture 
of prejudice and passion, of the 
struggle toward understanding and 
growth together, in a tenement that 
is a miniature melting-pot, Street 


On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Spring Brings Good 
Music and Drama 


Scene catches the essence of the city, 
with mirth, tragedy—and hope. 
Other productions also stand up 
well, Stephen Vincent Benet’s The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, music by 
Douglas Moore, is a New England 
legend brought vividly to life. Jabez 
Stone has sold his soul to the devil; 
Daniel Webster insists on a jury trial. 
When the farmhouse wall opens and 
the jury of the dead and damned rolls 
in from the midst of eternity, there 
are powerful moments, as Webster 
talks the hardened sons of hell into 
releasing Jabez. Effective, too, is the 
preliminary piece, The Scarf, music 
by Lee Holby on a story by Chekhov. 
He Who Gets Slapped, music by 
Robert Ward, book by Bernard Stam- 
bler from the play by Leonid An- 
dreyev, is also superbly presented. 
This back-stage picture shows a man 
whom life has slapped so hard that 
he comes to the circus to play the 
slapstick clown. Under the sensitive 
conducting of Emerson Buckley it 
provides at once a comical and a 
thoughtful evening. In truth, all the 
productions have their own rewards. 
City Center may well become the 
“Modern Museum” of music drama. 
The spring season elsewhere offers 
varied items. One of these has a signi- 
cance beyond New York. A play deal- 
ing with the Hungarian Revolution, 
The Kids, by Charles Best, is the 
unanimous choice of the South East 
Theater Conference, and will be pre- 
sented in some 40 theaters in ten of 
our Southern states. The Kids is what 
the Hungarians themselves called the 
young Freedom Fighters; and it is 
cheering to note that audiences will 
widely he brought into contact with 


an important theme of current 
concern. 

Down on Bleecker Street, an old 
favorite is presenting her songs and 
sketches. All 329 pounds of Ethel 
Waters are smiles, good nature and 
artistry. Her one sketch, of the woes 
of a Dance Hall Hostess, from the 
1931 Rhapsody in Black, makes us 
wish she’d put a few more skits amid 
the songs. But, with her longtime 
pianist, Reginald Beane, sie brings 
her songs movingly home. 

On the East Side, at the Gate, are 
two Irish ironies. Lady Gregory's 
The Workhouse Ward 
cronies, in adjacent beds in the poor- 
house. They quarrel constantly, but 
when one has a chance to leave, he 
refuses to go without the other. There 
is more extended irony in J. M. 
Synge’s The Well of the Saints. In 
this a blind couple, their sight mir- 
aculously restored, discover that the 
world is not necessarily a good place 
to look upon, and thankfully they 
blink back into blindness. Both plays 
seem a bit talky, but they forcefully 
press home their ironic thoughts. 

Most unusual is Kataki, at the Am 
bassador. This has just two charac: 
ters—and only one of them speaks 
English. An American, parachuting 
from a burning plane, toward the 
end of World War II, lands on a 
small island already occupied by 4 
Japanese soldier. For eight days, 
their hostility and suspicion work to- 
ward friendliness and understanding. 
It is especially interesting to note the 


shows two 


areas where understanding does not 
break through, as in the American's 
scorn of the garden the Japanese tries 
to build. The monologue of Ben Pi 
azza, as a youngster from the Middle 
West, is interrupted only by grunts 
and gestures from the old Japanes, 
eloquently played by Sessue Hays 
kawa. There is considerable reach 
ing into the characters, with pleasatt 


surprises of dialogue. It grows 4 
little wearing about three-fourths 


along, but picks up again at the end, 
where understanding cannot bridge 
the ultimate gap. Kataki- -meanitg 
“enemy”—should make many friends 
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DEAR EDITOR 





(COEXISTENCE 


Js a modus vivendi possible between the 
Soviet Union and the United States? Comment- 
ing upon my article, “A Historic Opportunity” 
(NL, January 26), Professor Gerhart Niemeyer 
agues (“The Roots of Soviet Aggressiveness,” 
NL. March 2) that it is not. He holds that 
the Communist world view shapes and fixes 
human attitudes beyond the possibility of 
change: “For his choice in life has already 
been made: He has declared himself for a 
world view that defines us, once and for all, 
as members of classes and types of societies, 
which, in the inexorable forward march of 
History,, no longer deserve to exist.” Albert 
Goldman (“Dear Editor,” NL, February 16) 
adds that the Soviet ruling group is determined 
to extend its dictatorship perhaps as far as the 
whole world. 

We have something to learn in the sociology 
of coexistence from the evolution of dogmatic 
creeds in the past. At one time or another, 
there have been beliefs which were 
held at least as militantly as the Marxist. The 
Calvinist believed that non-Calvinists were pre- 
destined to be damned, the Moslem saw no 
salvation for the infidel, the Catholic held that 
Protestants’ souls were lost and the Jew be- 
lieved his was the Chosen People. To many 
people during the religious wars, it seemed 
clear that coexistence, for instance, between 
the Catholic and Protestant worlds was impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, people learned to live with 
each other. How did this happen? 

What ensued in all these historical cases 
was the transformation of fanatical creeds into 
(what I shall call) “recessive beliefs.” Formal- 
ly, the Calvinist still retained his belief in 
predestination, just as formally, Catholics and 
Moslems still continued to assert that heretics 
and infidels would go to hell. But the belief 
was allowed to become bookish rather than 
practical, a matter for theologians to talk about 
rather than for anyone to take seriously. 

A belief becomes recessive when the sug- 
gestion is conveyed that the person of good 
sense will not insist upon this doctrine in 
tveryday life; it is gradually hedged about 
with qualifications. A recessive belief is an 
air of pictistic phrases rather than a guide 
" action. And the question for us is: Has a 
change begun in Soviet doctrine which can 
tara its. old dogmas of inevitable violent con- 
fict between. the Communist and capitalist seg- 
ments of the world into a recessive belief? 
Niemeyer and Goldman simply hold this to 

out.of the question, but their view seems 
© me to rest.on meager evidence. 


various 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


The great movement in ideas which is taking 
place today may well be called the revolt 
against ideology. The Soviet Union has not 
been immune to it any more than it has been 
immune to jazz, juvenile delinquency and the 
managerial mentality. In the Soviet Union, it 
is taking the form of a downgrading of Marx- 
ism and a curiosity concerning Western thought. 
It is precisely this revolt against ideology 
which offers, intellectually, the strongest basis 
for a viable coexistence. For the herald of co- 
existence among past antagonistic societies has 
always been the rise of an “anti-ideological” 
group. In 16th-century France, the Politiques 
made their appearance, men who were tired of 
self-destructive, theological passions, and who 
looked at the world as sceptics, for what the 
world’s goods offered. The Jesuits remained 
militantly devoted to their thesis that Catholics 
must vanquish the Protestants, but Europe 
learned to curb them. Leon Trotsky once spoke 
proudly of the Bolsheviks as the Jesuits of the 
working-class movement. Bolshevism, as Jesuit- 
ism, may, however, begin its evolution into a 
recessive belief. 

The evolution of a doctrine from its militant 
expansionist to its accommodationist, recessive 
phase sometimes has taken one or more cen- 
turies, sometimes, as in the case of the Jacobin 
democracy of Revolutionary France, less than 
a generation. But these historical changes do 
take place. Niemeyer believes that Russian 
Bolshevism is exempt from this process. He 
traces its feature right back to the Second 
Congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
party in 1903 where the Original Political Fall 
took place, and Lenin imposed a changeless, 
undemocratic emotional-intellectual pattern on 
his followers. 

I do not think there is an Original Political 
Sin which is transmitted from generation to 
generation. Lenin’s leadership and policies were 
acceptable to so many Socialists because they 
were working in a repressive Tsarist society 
which denied them the opportunity for free 
political expression. Stalin, to perpetuate the 
rigid Party dictatorship under circumstances 
where it could have no justification, had to 
intensify the terrorist controls of a secret police 
and exaggerate the fear of foreign aggression. 
But human resistance to totalitarian dictator- 
ship does grow when objective conditions to 
justify it cannot be perceived. Rohespierre was 
executed to make way for a less messianic 
Directory, and even Oliver Cromwell had his 
General Monk. At such a time especially, the 
policy that other states take toward it can do 
much to shape a country’s evolution. A wise 
English policy in the 1790s, of the kind urged 
by Charles James Fox, might have prevented 
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CONTINUED 


the rise of Napoleonic imperialism, for English 
hostility to the French Revolution fed the 
anxiety of the French people that their revo- 
lutionary gains were threatened by foreign 
powers. 

I have not been alone in detecting a new 
fluidity of thought in the Soviet Union, a new 
responsiveness to possible alternatives, a loosen- 
ing of the rigidities of dogma. In the pages of 
Tue New Leaner, Boris Nicolaevsky has writ- 
ten (“Khrushchev’s Victory,” NL, February 16) 
of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev as repre- 
senting the group which is trying “to raise 
the peasants’ living standards and maintain 


peace,” and which the aggressive 
Stalinist ideologists. Denis Healy (“Is Soviet 
Policy More Flexible?” NL, February 23) has 
described the generation 
leaders” as “far less dogmatic than the last” 
and ready 


reject doctrinal shibboleths which are clearly 


opposes 


“present of Soviet 


“to learn from experience and to 


at variance with the facts.” And George Kennan 
(“Arms Control and Soviet Aims,” NL, Feb- 
ruary 23) has urged us not to assume that 
Moscow is “a mind already made up, com- 
mitted, and not importantly to be influenced 
by what we may or may not do.” 

Obviously, the actions of the Western na- 
tions are only one factor, though sometimes 
a crucial one, in determining which among 
several alternative decisions are taken by So- 
viet leaders. The evolution of the Soviet Union 
is the outcome of decisions made in the inter- 
action between internal and external forces, 
and IT cannot understand how Niemeyer can 
attribute to me any notion of disregarding the 
power of internal forces in the Soviet Union. 
At the same time, it seems to me that analysts 
of the Soviet Union have tended to suppress 
the fact that 
junctures, and that at such times, what we do 


can decisively affect the direction of Soviet 


alternatives do exist at critical 


evolution. 

The use of the word “system” reflects, in my 
opinion, the underlying false assumption which 
is made concerning Soviet society. Bertram D. 
Wolfe, for instance, writes (“The Deadly Enemy 
We Face.” NL, January 26) that the “Soviet 
system” is a closed, self-conserving society and 
“that any changes that occur are within-system 
changes” that leave the basic policies and social 
structure unaltered. The word “system” has 
now an immense vogue. Yet it can mislead us, 
too. It carries with it all the necessitarian 
overtones; it suggests a strict determinism in 
which there are no alternatives. Are societies 
systems? 

In the 19th century, most everyone took it 
for granted that society was an “organism”; 
the analogy was a useful one but only up to 





a point. And similarly, | wonder whether we 
shouldn’t liberate ourselves from dominance by 
the “system” vocabulary, and ask ourselves: in 
what respects are societies unlike systems? For 
where alternative decisions make alternative 
lines of evolution possible, the analogy of a 
“system” may disable our vision and_ prevent 
us from seeing social realities through the haze 
of sociological language. Nor would I press 
the analogy of society to a person, as Sidney 
Waxler suggests, (“Dear Editor.” NL, February 
16) beyond its reminding us of situations of 
influence 


“system” theorists tend to overlook. 


alternative response and_ external 
which 

This whole conception of self-conserving so- 
cial systems is the latest counterpart of the 
Marxian dialectic. Once it used to be the neces. 
sity of the self-destroying social system; now 
it’s the necessity of the self-conserving system. 
Once there were all the emotions of exaltation 
at being identified with historical necessity; 
now there are the emotions of despair at alien- 
ation from historical necessity. 

May it perhaps be wiser to lay hands on 
this central assumption of necessity, of system? 
One can insist on regarding the Soviet society 
as a closed system, and simply interpret all 
evidence of change and its possibilities as not 
“really” changing the system. Is this very dif- 
ferent from the Marxian who asserts that the 
U.S. is “really” a dictatorship of the capitalist 
class, and that all reforms which have been 
and may be made can’t alter that fact? 

It is said that it would be a calamity if we 
were misled to rely on the assurances of nego 
tiation which an aggressive Soviet state was 
using to lull us into a false security. It would 
also, however, be calamitous if our dogma 
concerning the Soviet society blinded us te 
novel possibilities in Soviet development to 
which negotiation could contribute. There does 
seem to be a reasonable alternative to the fini 
mundial standpoint which holds that the de 
struction of the Soviet social structure is the 
only practicable policy. 

We cannot dogmatize on this question one 
way or the other. I envy the assurance with 
which Niemeyer, Goldman and Waxler cat 
write upon this problem, because it seems 1 
me we are all moving in a domain where the 
uncertainties are great, and where no one 
can pretend to know what must necessarily be 
the case. Might I say to them what Cromwell 
once said to the single-minded Calvinists of 
the Kirk of Scotland: “I beseech you, in the 
bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be 
mistaken.” 
Berkeley, California Lewis S. Frum 
Professor of philosophy 


University of Califorma 


The New Leader 
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| ag § New Musical 


"A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS!" 








—Coleman, Mirror 








You are invited to join 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(Arbeter Ring'') 


America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 


Insurance protection for your 

family and Identificaction with 

the most liberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y. C. 
Licensed in 30 states and in 
Canada 
e 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 
e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
plan « Cemetery and Furelal benefit 
¢ $1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 to $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for chiidren and 
adults, Jewish schools fer ehiidren, 
choral and orchestra! groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 








‘w@=ee Clip AND MAILS @e=e8 


The Workman’s Circle N.L. 
175 E. Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND * jeans AND 
DUES ESTIMA 


Age oo PDS o5.00080dnc cb veces 
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UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL presents, 


LANA ae GAVIN 








SINDRA DEE = DAN QHERLINY SUSAN KOHNER = ROBERT ALDA 
| JUANITA MOORE - MAHALIA JACKSON = a 









ON YATTAN Hi 


pAWAIIAN 


Doors Open 10:30 A.M. 






E SOth St. & 7th Ave. Cl 7-6000 


HOLL JACK HASKELL | 


AF... , Roxy Theatr Orchestra srotes by rare A 80 








DAY 2 


The Roxy Singers and Dancers Moderne 3 












ON THE GREAT STAGE 


from Switzerland . . 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 


DEBORAH ROSSANO MAURICE 
BRAZZI 


» “COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS” 


With TOM HELMORE « Screen Play by KARL TUNBERG 
Directed by JEAN NEGULESCO « Produced by KARL TUNBERG 
An M-G-M Picture in CinemaScope And METROCOLOR 


vik 

“SWISS ECHOES” Huge com- 
pany of entertainers brought especially 
. with Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, Symphony Orchestra 


CHEVALIER 






















TL OX Bk se . 


STARTS TOMORROW! 1 


i eto BRAVO” 


OHN RICKY DEAN 
WAYNE ¢ NELSON + MARTIN 
plus “Island Of Lost Women" | 
















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit who _— to be accom- 
panied pre not herded around 
—Also shorter trips, $724-$1390— 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, BoxL — Pasadena, California 














TONIGHT AT 8:30 Sharp 
MAT. WED.,SAT., & SUN. AT 2:30 P.M. 


GEORGE STEVENS’ 
ANNE 
FRANK 


CinamasScoPe 2 
STEREOPHONIC SOUND os 






RKO 
Seats Now PALACE 
8 Weeks in O'WAY at 47th St. 
Advance! PL 17-2626 




















ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also 
liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 


(Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 


extended insurance and 
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